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criticism for Time and Tide, and is also a practising 
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NEWS REEL 


SUEY, 1939 


Replies are still, very courteously, being made to my 
inquiry in the May number. These are being sorted, 
personally answered where correspondents go into 
details, and the fate, or fortune, of format will be 
announced in August. I consider, however, that the 
beginning rather than the end of a season is the time to 
make changes, so any that may be made will occur 
in September, which is also the month in which Life 
and Letters To-Day embarks on its fifth year. 

xe * ye 


WRITERS IN TRANSIT 


I often feel that what I want is a course in conjuring 
rather than experience in editing. Contributors are so 
adept at the vanishing trick. No sooner does one feel 
someone is nicely set and available, than he goes off— 
William Empson, for instance, to China, others to Spain 
or the United States. At this moment, I find myself 
bidding farewell to Lilo Linke, off to South America. 
On the other hand, Osbert Sitwell has just returned 
from there, and contributes to this number the fruits 
of a journey before that. Arthur Calder-Marshall and 
Mulk Raj Anand are other contributors who reappear 
after an absence of a year in Mexico and India 
respectively. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that countries loom large in 
this number—China, Cyprus, Libya, specifically, whilst 
Dorothy M. Richardson writes on an author not living 
in the land of his birth. Cinema is contributed by 
Eisenstein from U.S.S.R., and George May from 
Hollywood ; Thomas Walton, writing on stage-meals, 
discusses chiefly French drama, and the plays reviewed 
come from America, Ireland, and Wales. Special 
attention to books on foreign countries is given in the 
reviews. 

* * 


A BROKEN VOW 


I always felt that the panda should, like Shirley 
Temple, be seen—if necessary, but not talked about—if 
possible. Now that I am going to break this vow, I 
wish to do so with a splash, hoot, or whatever is the 
appropriate cry for the Zoo’s newest star-performer and 
therefore, though the right place for this paragraph is the 
Literary Intelligence, I herewith announce that the 
National Institute for the Blind has begun publication of a 
series which is called Braille Pandas. These, published at 
sixpence, will be to the blind what Penguins are to the 
rest of the reading public. It is intended that they shall 
provide for blind readers a “ constant stream of brightly- 
written books of the hour” and the books will deal 
exclusively with modern topics. It may seem unfortunate 
that the first author chosen should be Mme Tabouis 
for there appears little reason why those deprived of 
their sight should be further darkened by a shower of 
bow-at-aventure arrows as thick as those which 
obliterated the sun at Thermopylae. However, Blackmail 
or War, which runs to three volumes in Braille, is 
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described as being by “‘ the famous French publicist ” 
and that is something no commercial publisher has yet 
advertised her as. 


* * ca 


LOLLER. 


It is the nightingale has the catch in the throat, not 
the swallow, which was always Ernst Toller’s bird. 
Yet hundreds will sing the better for him—how many, 
I think, may be under-estimated, since few of those now 
vocal remember, and many who were find it hard to, 
the post-war Berlin that seemed once, let us admit it, 
the nest of phcenix-aspiration. 

Toller wrote for this paper. He came to me, three 
years ago. I wasn’t flattered. I knew already that an 
editor is primarily a ticket-collector; it’s luck if he 
lets through the right people, and his version of luck 
is that their ticket be valid. Toller’s then was. 

He came after that chaotic 1936 conference of inter- 
national writers which to some of us so much resembled 
to-day’s negotiations with the Soviet (Wells playing 
Chamberlain). He asked if I would care to print the 
full text of his speech, and gave me the only personally 
authorizea version. 

When he came in, I knew he was one of those you 
have known always.. He was anxious to send me 
whatever he wrote in America. I did not hear from him. 
I did not expect to. I think I knew, when I met him, 
I was meeting him on the past. It lived in him. It didn’t 
in me, and sooner or later, one knew, he would die for 
lack of a present. Tubed oxygen cannot always replace 
fresh air. His was a disastrous position. Exile, emigré— 
but early, and from causes later overwhelmed by 
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others. The more urgent events became, the more he 
was flung back—to prison-days after the war. He stood 
for what he had been—before many had had to be it. 
He could not, in his mind, take his place with them. 
He could return only. And when the return became a 
cul-de-sac he did his duty—as he saw it. War-withered, 
he returned to war principles, to the idea of duty which 
hands a revolver across a desk and says ““ You know 
what to do”’. It was he that gave the revolver, he that 
took. That much one says. 

But it was not he who was able to develop both sides 
so that the result was not first ambivalence, then 
petrification. His swallows, the swallows of his Bavarian 
prison, sang swan-song. After that, his work fell off 
unless he wrote of them. Even among emigrants, he 
was an exile. One who had been an encouragement 
became an example—of what to avoid, for his sake, 
and of the need to know what one fought for—of 
which, this being the saddest side of his death, he was 
once aware and an exponent. 


* * * 


JHE PROGRESS JOR VINDIAN SWREiEas 


In 1935, in a Soho restaurant, a few Indian authors 
formed the Indian Progressive Writers’ Association. 
From that small beginning it has developed until to-day 
it is “ quantitatively, one of the largest blocs for the 
defence of culture in the world’. English people do 
not even yet sufficiently appreciate that India is a 
continent, not a country, nor do they realize the position 
of Indian authors, each writing maybe in a different 
language. It has been hard for these, who should be 
colleagues, to co-ordinate, but this co-ordination is 
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rapidly being brought about by the Association. It is 
no longer simply a returned-student-from-abroad move- 
ment, but a real movement in the vernacular. The 
journal of the Association, Mew Indian Literature, has 
on its editorial board representatives of eight major 
languages. The first number concentrates on North 
India and Bengal, subsequent issues will emphasise other 
linguistic zones. European readers sometimes find in 
the work of Indian authors writing in English a somewhat 
alien exuberance of phrase and an unresolved conflict 
between Indian cast of mind and English turns of speech. 
This difficulty will not be found in New Indian Literature. 
I am myself particularly struck by the contributions of 
Prem Chand, Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, and Narad Muni. 
All the writers, but these especially, give evidence of a 
new strength, making for dignity, in Indian writing. 
This is indeed manifest in the constitution of the 
Association, one of whose aims is “to develop an 
attitude of literary criticism which will discourage the 
reactionary and revivalist tendencies and will encourage 
the spirit of progress’’. Those who want to see the 
strides that has made among Indian writers cannot do 
better than subscribe to this review (its format is as 
good as its contents), which is published from Quinton 
Road, Lucknow, at two shillings a copy or seven shillings 
and sixpence a year. 


* * * 


SHINRYODO 

As will be seen in our correspondence columns, a 
copy of a Japanese magazine devoted to modern poetry 
has reached this office. I am grateful to the editor for 
writing in European script on the front cover, which is 
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naturally at the back, that issue number 5 contains an 
article, Poetics on Modern American Poets, and I notice 
among various Occidental names, scattered vertically 
through the Japanese text, those of many contributors 
to this journal—Muriel Rukeyser, Norman Macleod, 
Horace Gregory, Ruth Lechlitner, Willard Maas, 
Elizabeth Bishop. There is also mention of Life and 
Letters To-day. But I don’t read Japanese, and I have 
as yet no Japanese refugees. So I shall be pleased to 
offer a free subscription for one year to the author 
of the first translation to reach here of this passage :— 
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"AIR RAISING 


A Londoner who has received from his local town 
hall an appeal to volunteer for A.R.P., quotes the 
following sentence. 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether or not you approve 
of the policy or the energy of the Government, 
or whose fault it is that this danger exists. It is 
your business to face the fact that it is here”. 
Has recruiting ever been carried on in such terms 
before ? Has such an element, such an admission of the 
possibility, of doubt ever crept into official com- 
munications on such a subject? Last time, it was 
“Your King and Country Need You”. Whatever one 
thought of it, there it was—definite—and the people 
who preached it believed it was one’s duty. Now even 
officialdom must realize it is no longer our “duty”’; 
that word has gone out under Chamberlainship, and 
“ business ”’ is substituted. But if we abandon conscience 
as a guide, by how much the more we shall be lost if 
we don’t give at least logic a lead, and why shouldn’t 
it matter whether we approve of the policy or energy 
of the Government? Who put it there? And what 
is it doing there if even official spokesman more or less 
admit it may not represent the opinion nor have the ~ 
confidence of those who, whilst paying taxes, are deprived 
of protection ? 

This is surely another straw in that wild wind which, 
whilst not allowing young men of under twenty-one 
votes or validity of signature, can turn minors into 
militiamen, without realizing that in future, strikes and 
other demonstrations may not have iat peacefulness for 
which the hitherto non-militarily-trained Englishman 


has been famous. 
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NEWS, INSIDE V. AUTHORIZED 

The point at which news becomes “ inside ’? news and 
vice versa is hard to define. It might be thought that 
the giving of information was the chief function of a 
newspaper. The eagerness with which our penny press 
fall over each other to announce not only news but 
“inside”? news is at once an admission of the pass to 
which they have come since the abdication, and a com- 
ment on our present semi-civilization. Scarcely a paper 
does not boast of having access to behind the scenes. And, 
one might say, scarcely a day goes by without a new 
Week. Despite all the alleged low-down dished out by 
the daily Press, the news-letter continues to percolate. 
I recently added to my file a specimen copy of The 
Arrow, a four-sheet affair for which I can see no reason 
to pay threepence, and now I have been asked to 
subscribe to a Monthly Memorandum of Information. 


oe % * 


MEMORANDUM OF INFORMATION 


The letter in which I am thus approached is of 
interest. ““ We have reached a stage when it is desirable 
for more of the salient facts to be known. During the 
next two or three years the situation will become 
increasingly grave.” Who could not but agree? And 
“ In some sections of the Press the inexactitudes relating 
to the foreign situation are deplorable to a degree”. 
So far so good. It has, therefore, been decided to issue 
a monthly memorandum. It will, ‘‘ of course, differ 
from the innumerable News Sheets and Letters which 
are issued mostly with a propagandist motive.’ This is to 
be “‘ a very serious production”’, which will be “ perfectly 
unprejudiced, unbiased, and contain a fair statement of 
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fact’. At ihe same time, “ it will be in general outlook 
in, and in sympathy with, support of the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government.” 

With that I come to the point of this paragraph, 
which is not to boost the Imperial Policy Group, 
who are behind the memorandum, but to suggest that 
that, no doubt, explains why not only is it “ felt that 
there are some facts which cannot conveniently be 
published in the great newspapers’, but that even in 
this memorandum (for which one is invited to pay 
245s. a year), “naturally, some of the information at 
our disposal could not be published.” Do we not 
recognize the accents? Need I add that this, to use its 
own phrase, “ unofficial parliamentary group ” consists 
of Lord Phillimore, Lord Mansfield, Mr. Victor 
Raikes, M.P., Mr. A. R. Wise, M.P., and Mr. W. Nunn, 
prospective candidate for Whitehaven? Do we not, 
in fact, begin to see that the Government which first 
“ suggested ”’ suppression of news is now suffering from 
the wicked sheets and letters—‘‘ mostly with a propa- 
gandist motive ”—which its own action encouraged ? 
And so—and so, what ? 


* * * 


BALLETS JOOSS 

Men in the Street-—Propaganda—A Meeting—Accom- 
plishment—Plans—Change in Manners—Protest— 
Results—Outbreak—Anxieties—Breakdown—Dawn— 
Clash and a Deed. These headings, roughly jotted down, 
might well be thought to refer to a chronicle of recent 
events in Barcelona or Prague. Actually they are the 
titles Jooss has given to the movements of his latest 
dance drama, Chronica, the action of which takes place 
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in one of the towns of fifteenth-century Italy. Having 
produced one dance drama, The Green Table, in which 
the policy of collective security is brilliantly satirized, 
Jooss has been rash enough to tempt providence with 
another essay in political expressionism—this time with 
disastrous results. The dancing is dull, the story con- 
fused, and the musical score by Berthold Goldschmidt 
of an unbelievably dreary ugliness. It is a pity that both 
choreauthor and composer could not have seen and 
listened to Nobilissima Visione, for Massine and Hinde- 
mith’s masterpiece has certain points of contact with 
Chronica and would have helped them avoid many of the 
disastrous errors they have made. It wasarelief to turn to 
A Spring Tale, the other novelty presented by the Ballets 
Jooss at their recent Old Vic season, for this unpre- 
tentious ballet was well devised, charmingly danced, 
and showed the choreographer in a much more genial 
and inventive mood. 


ae * * 


SUOMI 


The editor, taking a tip from his contributors, is 
himself about to travel. When this number appears he 
will be veering between Lapland and Latvia, gathering 
material for a Baltic and Scandinavian number. Already 
arranged is an article on Knut Hamsun, whose eightieth 
birthday falls this year. Negotiations for a study of 
Estonian literature by a lecturer at Tallinn University are 
afoot, and I have also up my sleeve essays on the Estonian 
theatre, of which little is known in this country, on 
Finland, and on a certain Lapp hunter called Jonas. 

Other contributors to the August number will include 
Dylan Thomas (a new poem), Muriel Rukeyser, 
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A. Calder-Marshall, Mulk Raj Anand, Lilo Linke, 
Lynette Roberts, and T. C. Hart. Drama will include 
notices of the unexpurgated Pericles done at the Open 
Air theatre and of the production in modern Greek of 
Hamlet by the company from the Theatre Royal, 
Athens. Len Lye will write on television and Eisenstein 
continue on Montage, to be supported with either an 
article by Jean Renoir or one on Raimu. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


POETRY IN JAPAN 


S1r,—The editorial members of the magazine Shinryodo 
is the largest group in Japan, devoting for the develop- 
ment of the modern poetry. We are desirous of co- 
operating with people all over the world having the 
same interest for the promotion of the poetry containing 
international and common quality. 

We sincerely hope co-operation and friendship from 
you all, and in the hope that our desire will appeal 
to you, we are sending you under separate cover our 
house organ Shinryodo. 

Yours truly 
TAMOTsSU UEDA 


Editor of Shinryodo 


1651 Yoyogi-Fukamachi 
Shibuyaku 
Tokyo 


[Note in News Reel—Editor] 
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FULL MANY A FLOWER 


S1R,—I am in a dilemma (no new thing but horny none 
the less). I would like to offer you some verse without 
seeking the payments which, presumably, you make to 
your contributors, but I could not allow you to think I 
do not value my own work. As to its merits, I alternate 
between regarding it as the finest poetry written, and 
mud stirred up in a stream by a small boy with a stick. 
Your views will be different. ‘‘ Why” you ask me, 
pausing in the midst of your busy life to turn on its 
back the tortoise which has crawled up to you, “ should 
you object to being paid?”’ A fair question. 


Well ...I can use money as readily as most, the 
labourer is worthy of his hire and a few other cliché’s, 
but I can’t regard verse-making as a sensible occupation 
for a business man—unless you can pay me the £200 
per poem which about represents the commercial value 
of my time and attention. (You can’t? curious but I 
suspected it.) I do regard it, however, as necessary to 
sanity and spiritual survival, and its propagation as 
somewhat more important for the community than 
ARP 


Which brings us, if you have got so far, to the point. 
The April issue of the London Mercury contains its 
epitaph “‘ Died for lack of funds”’, a pity. If, later, 
you think my verse worth your readers’ attention could 
you do me the further honour of accepting it unpaid? 


Or is that the secret, unattainable, hope of every 
poet ? 
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What would you like? Cameos? Satiric narrative ? 
Rondeaux? Triolets? Sonnets? Love-lyrics ? 
Or what ? Or not? 
Contemptuously yours 
BRYAN ANSTEY 


P.S.—I liked “ Editorial outbreak’, a sort of rash I 
gather. 


9 Richmond Gardens 
Hendon 
N.W. 4 


[Js this an offer or a threat ? I print it to answer similar 
inquiries once and for all. I accept such as I like, and pay 
for what I print. There is, of course, nothing to prevent 
contributors from returning unwanted cheques /—EDI1TOR.] 


FAIR COMMENT 


The Editor, 

“ Life and Letters To-day.” 18th May, 1939 
Sir,—I am an inheritance from the old London Mercury, 
if inheritance is the right word. The Mercury had a 
fine physical dignity with its scarlet coat, its good paper, 
its generous format, and its pleasing type. You have 
lost that. However, I vote for the change on the score 
of handiness. 

You are not trying to build a magazine to suit 
Canadians, but because a cat can look at a King, I am 
going to make an observation or two. 

1. I do not believe the cinema is worth the space you 
give to it. The people for whom films are the breath of 
life certainly do not read Life and Letters To-day. Do 


you yourself see more than four films a year that are 
worth a review ? 
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2. You are not to publish pictures—yet. The Mercury 
did. Not a few of them were mere strokes, daubs, and 
eccentricities in the name of art. 

3- You have about ten pages of “poetry”. It is 
about the worst ten pages of poetry I have ever seen— 
and I have seen a bit. In the name of heaven! The 
Mercury hit some notable lows too, but the Mercury 
record has been broken. 

4. Would you set your Life and Letters To-day 
down beside the American Mercury and consider them 


dispassionately ? I think the 4.//. has it on L. and L. 
Yours sincerely, 
LOUIS BLAKE DUFF 


NraGARA FINANCE Company, LIMITED, 

WELLAND, CANADA. 

PS.—I am sorry on sending this to find it sound so 
ill-natured. But I am not ill-natured. I am entirely 
frank, and probably wrong. Anyway, I wish you well 


and intend to keep a friendly eye on you. 
Ce eee DE 


REPLY FROM .THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Regarding the London Mercury as an “asset”, I 
should call you in the light of your letter, an “ interest ”’, 
in both the financial and friendly senses of the term, as 
well as an inheritance, and for both I am grateful. 

I am grateful also for your letter, which gives me 
opportunity to raise points other readers have raised. 

To answer them one by one, I would say, first, that 
the cinema is certainly not—yet—worth the space I give 
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toit. It is not—yet—worth the attention given to it by 
the public. But it must be made to be. That attention 
(which is not the same as attentiveness) is enormous. 
The influence of movies is enormous. That influence 
can be moulded for good or, through indifference, for ill. 
It is my duty as a film-critic to see that it is moulded for 
good—by pointing out merits, attacking badness and 
writing of films which the general public may not have 
seen but may be induced to ask for. It is my duty as an 
editor to give perhaps disproportionately more space 
to a medium still fluctuating than to those in which the 
standards and style are set. I would add that I am 
afraid that I consider it the duty of readers, as part of 
the public, to acquaint themselves with, and be trained 
to appreciate, the best in all fields, no less than anything 
the movies, which do not take up the least of their 
time, 

Your personal question is, I think, answered by the 
fact that I review deliberately more than four films a 
year. 

The point about pictures has been previously 
answered. 

The point about poetry has not, but is familiar. I think 
it is because our poetry may not be, that it is so hurriedly 
deemed “‘ worst’. Personally, I always feel that poetry 
suffers from people running their eye over it, when they 
should instead roll their tongue round it ; I think that, 
if this is done, and it is read aloud, as poetry should be, 
you will, through that approach, find, if not appreciation 
of our poets’ achievement, at least tolerance for their 
attempts—and I naturally publish much by those who 
are at present no further than attempting. It is one of 
my manifold encouragements that several who were 
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printed for the first time in these pages now find others 
open to them—not, as you may be tempted to suggest, 
because my example has lowered taste, but because their 
original outlet here has led the way to development. 
The enabling of that I dare also to conceive as part of 
the duty of an editor. 

But I can recognize your opinion, even if I do not 
share it, and because you are not alone in your complaint, 
Iam planning for the near future a number of Traditional 
poetry. Meanwhile, it is good that you do call ours 
poetry; the Mercury, I felt—with the exception of 
some notable highs—published often verse. 

On your last point, I am happy to find myself again 
in agreement. I think the American Mercury “ has it on 
Life and Letters’. 1 differ only from you in definition 
Ofvawitses 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT HERRING. 


PS.—I trust that this won’t sound ill-natured, but 
it already looks to me pompous. So may I suggest that 
it should be read not only with a twinkling eye, but 
with a declamatory tongue ?—not that I suppose that 
it is (can it be?) poetry.—R. H. 


LABOUR IN CYPRUS 
By XAN FIELDING 


ALL LIFE IN Cyprus starts and ends with the villagers. 
Yet in 1933 they were eating weeds and owed a sum 
amounting to nearly two million pounds. While all 
manner of improvement and embellishment has been 
taking place in the towns, the villages are still steeped 
in poverty and their inhabitants still suffer from an 
archaic land tenure system, debts, long hours, and low 
wages. Such is their poverty that tuberculosis is rife 
owing to lack of milk, which is a luxury, and in the plains 
villagers have to trudge several miles to obtain their 
daily water supply. Communication between the villages 
is all too often a mud track, although the Government 
have recently undertaken extensive road construction. 

Owing to these appalling conditions and because no 
training or encouragement is given to the youths of the 
villages to stay on the land, the prevailing tendency is to 
migrate to the towns, which already have their own great 
labour problems. 

The Cypriot peasant has been described as “‘ hard 
working and his needs are simple. He is loyal to those 
he loves. He is generous and hospitable to the last 
crust. He has that courtesy which the soil and poverty 
seem to teach better than any finishing school. He carries 
on his back the greater part of the burden of life; if 
we do not soon come to his aid he will collapse and all 
of us with him’. These words were spoken many 
months ago, but no one has yet come to the peasant’s 
aid. Although a Bill for the Settlement of the Rural 
Debts was published in November, 1938, it has not yet 
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been made Law, and even when it is passed it is antici- 
pated it will prove of little benefit to those farmers whose 
land is mortgaged up to thehilt. A recently reported case 
will prove this point. 

There was a farmer, whose estate, although quite 
large, was hopelessly indebted to a town money-lender. 
Certain of the farmer’s property which he had promised 
to his daughter as a dowry were charged with a 
mortgage for, say, £600 due in 1941. 

The farmer’s prospective son-in-law undertook to 
pay the sum of £600, without asking for any discount 
of interest, in order to release the property of his prospec- 
tive wife from mortgage. It should be explained that 
it is the custom in Cyprus to calculate the interest 
up to the time the mortgage becomes due and to make 
the bond for the total, principal, and interest. The 
money-lender was thus confronted with an offer to 
pay up in early 1939 a debt falling due in 1941, without 
loss of interest and with consequent extra use of the 
principal lent. 

The money-lender refused to accept this pre-payment 
and to release the mortgage on the ground that the debt 
was not due until 1941, and he cannot therefore be com- 
pelled to accept the money before the expiration of the 
mortgage. 

The farmer protested. He explained to the money- 
lender that his prospective son-in-law would suspect 
him of being in conspiracy with the money-lender to 
withhold performance of his promise to his daughter 
in respect of her dowry. He asked the money-lender 
why he refused to release the property, since thereby 
he would gain two years’ interest. 

The money-lender replied : “ I am acting thus because 
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of the new Bill for the settlement of rural debts. You 
are a farmer with property worth more than £1,500. 
Therefore you do not come within the operation of the 
prospective law. But if I release the property you 
mention from the mortgage, and you pass its registration 
to your daughter, then your remaining property becomes 
worth less than £1,500 and you will be entitled to apply 
for the reduction of the other debts you owe me.” 

In spite of the new Bill, then, the farmer remains in 
the money-lender’s stranglehold ; he is driven to work 
for wages instead of putting all his hopes and energies 
into his land and crops, and his son continues to regard 
the countryside as a prison from which to escape to 
town. 

Besides an immediate drive for the settlement of rural 
debts, the main cure for the present state of affairs must 
take the form of instruction in, and state aid for, scientific 
farming—for the land of Cyprus is rich in materials— 
and the improvement of village conditions. The latter 
is a most important point. Village housing conditions 
are appalling. In many villages the only properly con- 
structed buildings are the houses belonging to the local 
usurers. Another significant point is that the most 
notorious money-lending families of the Colony—those 
against whom the Government will supposedly legislate 
—figure constantly in the social and personal columns as 
the guests of His Excellency at Government House. 

In the towns conditions of labour are little better. 
Although the Advisory Councils are supposed to 
represent all classes there is no Labour representative 
and no inspectors of mines, factories, or other concerns 
have been appointed to deal with abuses against the 
recently passed Workers’ Compensation Law. The 
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normal working week is six days of twelve hours each 
and wages vary between £42 a year in towns to £35 
in villages for a family of five. 

Trade Unionism is not encouraged and strikes are 
frequent. The workers, through lack of opportunity, 
are unable to improve themselves technically and those 
who labour with their hands become the servile yes-men 
of the gymnasia products. Conditions of child labour 
are particularly scandalous. Many young girls, from 
nine to ten, recruited from the villages for domestic 
service in the towns, are in many cases as good as sold to 
employers, who, if they be harsh, reduce the child’s 
life to a slave’s existence. In the tailoring profession 
small boys ruin their eyesight as they are forced to 
continue their stitching well on into the night. 

Owing to Press restriction, the workers have found it 
difficult to make known their wishes. “ Whenever we 
have tried to defend ourselves,’ wrote the spokesman 
of the Committees of Trade Unions, ‘“‘ we have always 
found the Government in alliance with capital. How 
can the présent system give us satisfaction when, since 
its application a decade (he means since the 1931 trouble) 
has elapsed and no protective law has been enacted to 
save us from exploitation ? Thousands of workers remain 
unorganized owing to the terroristic methods of the 
mining companies and the employees are in alliance with 
the police.” Through lack of intelligent guidance the 
trade-union movement in Cyprus to-day is going 
headlong to disaster. 

There is a direct connection between this dissatisfaction 
of labour and the current craze for cheapness. Well- 
paid workmen must be primarily craftsmen, so that there 
should be demand and training for craftsmen. And 
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for these, the general conditions of light, ventilation, 
and sanitation should be improved. Technical training 
should be provided both by day and by night, so that 
the Cypriot workman, potentially excellent material, 
need not continue to flounder through life earning half 
the money he could had he the instruction which he 
cannot get. 

There is more than a suspicion that many sound 
proposals have been made on these questions by Colonial 
Governors and Administrators in the past, but they have 
never reached the Secretary of State for Colonies, 
having been turned down or pigeon-holed by what 
Lord Lloyd, Chairman of the British Council, has called 
the “ clerk in the Colonial Office attic ’’. 


PBATSYS INSLIBYA 
By E. W. F. TOMLIN 


IT Is BOTH surprising and regrettable that, in almost all 
the recent discussions of the colonial question, one 
aspect—and an exceedingly important aspect—has been 
left out of account. Although the view has been 
advanced in many quarters that the totalitarian states 
are incapable of colonial administration, no reference 
has been made to the one colony which, for the past 
fifteen years, has been run strictly on totalitarian lines. 
Seized by Italy from the Turks in 1912, but sufficiently 
overrun by enemy-armed Senussi tribes to necesstiate 
a slow and painful reconquest after the war, Libya was 
completely pacified only with the occupation of the 
“secret”? oasis of Kufra by General Graziani in 1931. 
The difficulty of conquering, let alone holding, so vast 
and unwieldy a territory, large areas of which are likely 
to remain barren steppe, needs no emphasis; but, 
although the greater part of the south is still, as in Algeria, 
under martial law, the chances of a native revolt would 
seem to be infinitesimal. However brutal Italy’s conduct 
may have been during the Tripoli War (and the indignant 
reaction of publicists and organizations such as the 
Peace Society bears a striking resemblance to that 
evoked by the Abyssinian War of 1935), and however 
“ thorough ”’ were her methods of suppressing the Arab 
revolt of 1922, it must be borne in mind that, prior to the 
Italian conquest, Libya had known no durable peace for 
well over a thousand years. Under Graziani’s able and 
enlightened successor, Marshall Balbo, such horrors as 
are described by the Danish traveller Knud Holmboe in 
his book Desert Encounter—the weekly execution of 
B 
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rebels in Benghazi, the packed concentration camps, the 
savage sentences—have become things of the past. 
Nor is the existence of the zerritorio militare del sud, 
which was recently enlarged to include Ghadames, a 
necessary indication of popular unrest. Climatic con- 
ditions, especially during the hot season—and Libya 
has nothing equivalent to the Atlas Mountains to protect 
it from the hot currents of the interior—are of such a 
kind that, in order to maintain communications at all, 
military methods of transport are essential. Last summer, 
I travelled to Ghadames, a town some distance inland, 
near the Tunisian frontier, on a military lorry. In 
addition to a number of Spahis, our convoy consisted 
of the post (one delivery every eight days) and a certain 
quantity of provisions. 

From 1880 onwards, travel in the interior was strictly 
forbidden toall who could not obtain permission from the 
Sublime Porte—and such permission was obtainable only 
on the rarest occasions ; so that an English archeologist, 
writing in 1897, speaks of ajourney as far as Garian, a small 
village about Go miles from Tripoli, noted for its ancient 
Troglodyte dwellings, as a considerable feat of explora- 
tion. To-day, colonization on a scale and in a manner 
hitherto unattempted by any other nation is proceeding 
rapidly. After driving through miles of country so 
desolate as to be devoid even of the sand-dunes which 
render most deserts attractive if only in retrospect, you 
arrive at what at first sight appears to be an abandoned 
film-studio. Spotlessly clean white houses, shops, schools, 
a church (always, I noticed, a church), and imposing 
Government offices, form a silent group, waiting for the 
arrival of the inhabitants of a whole village from some 
overcrowded district in the mother-country. Of the 
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life of a pioneer, these uprooted countrymen will know 
nothing. Everything is ready, down to the oil in the 
table-lamps. Work is begun at once; the soil has been 
irrigated, perhaps even planted ; all that remains is to 
harvest it. Plans for the introduction of colonists, equal 
in number to the present Italian population of Libya 
(about 60,000), are in course of preparation. Hence the 
recent measure to incorporate Italy and Libya in one 
political unit (25th October, 1938). 

Will these colonies pay? It is more than doubtful. 
But then it is equally doubtful whether Italy cares about 
payment in the strict economic sense. These colonies 
are proof not of her business instinct but of her vitality— 
or so she likes to believe, and, should they fail from an 
economic point of view, she will only be the more 
anxious that others should share this belief. Of each 
holding, the State (or the Ante which represents the 
State) contributes a third; the remainder it hopes to 
recover after a period of about twenty years. But when 
it is remembered that an olive-tree takes about twenty 
years to bear fruit and that the colonists are obliged, in 
addition to making considerable payments to the State, 
to maintain large and increasing families, the chances of a 
colonist to-day becoming independent within his own 
lifetime seem very small. On the other hand, a society 
in which the individual is pronounced to be “ relative” 
and the State ‘‘ absolute”? can leave little room for 
‘‘ independence ”. The word has no real meaning in the 
totalitarian vocabulary. 

There is of course another and less constructive side 
to the picture. Sandwiched between Tunis and Egypt, 
Libya is of considerable and increasing strategic 
importance. Some months previous to the September 
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crisis, when the problem of Anglo-Italian relations was 
so much debated, Mussolini was approached as to the 
presence in Libya of large concentrations of troops, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the Egyptian frontier. 
After some negotiations, a promise of withdrawal at the 
rate of one thousand a week was given by Count Ciano 
to Lord Perth. The promise was no doubt as clearly 
defined as such promises can be, but in several respects 
it was too vague to be satisfactory. For example: there 
was no indication either as to how many weeks were to 
be occupied in withdrawal, or as to the number of troops 
deemed necessary by the Italian government to occupy 
the country on a peace footing. And it must not be 
forgotten that the notion of what constitutes a “* peace 
footing’? is one thing in a totalitarian country, and 
another in a democratic; Italy is “ perpetually 
mobilized’, according to the Duce, and indeed such 
perpetual mobilization is nothing but Fascism in action. 
Interest concerning the outcome of these negotiations, 
which have been sporadically resumed during the last 
few months, seems largely to have evaporated ; but the 
question remains, it is obvious, of vital importance. 
That Mussolini did withdraw his troops, or rather ten 
thousand of them (which seems to be the fixed number for 
what, in common with several other political operations, 
are coming to be known as “ token’”’ withdrawals), 
is agreed. That he withdrew them to Italy, according to 
the understood arrangement, is doubtful; and the 
suggestion has been made, I think on good authority, 
that the deficiency was soon after repaired. One may 
hazard the opinion, therefore, that Kufra, which is both 
the most important oasis in Cyrenaica and that which is 
nearest to the Egyptian frontier, may well become of 
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vital strategic importance in the near future. There is 
water there sufficient to support a garrison of several 
thousand men; aerodromes are being constructed ; 
and a military road has recently been completed which 
links it with the coast at Benghazi. The fact that it is 
now out of bounds to visitors (even German visitors) 
cannot be unconnected with Mussolini’s ambitions in 
the Near East. 

In the neighbourhood of the Tunisian frontier, 
likewise, military activity is much in evidence, and 
promises to become still more so. I have already 
mentioned that Ghadames was recently brought within 
the military area ; and at Nalut, the only other town on 
the western frontier with the exception of the remote 
Ghat, garrisons are maintained at more than ordinary 
strength—as a precautionary measure, that is to say. 
against the preparations undertaken by France as a 
precautionary measure against those originally under- 
taken by Italy. During a visit to this queer little place, 
which consists of a fort, a small but unexpectedly good 
hotel (it is said that some of the best hotels in the world 
are on the borders of the Sahara, and my experience of 
Libya confirms this), as well as an ancient Berber castle, 
surrounded by numerous semi-Troglodyte dwellings, 
I counted but two residents who were not in uniform and 
these, so far as I could tell, were mechanics. Several 
battalions of Spahis were installed in the barracks, and 
I learned from one of their officers that they had recently 
returned from Abyssinia, where their presence was no 
longer required. Of the extraordinary fighting qualities 
of these native troops, without whom it is doubtful 
whether Italy would have been able to conquer Abyssinia, 
the officer gave me many examples. So great is their 
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love of combat, for instance, that should a day pass 
without some kind of skirmish, they grow discontented 
and even demoralized. Fatalism had the effect of making 
them recklessly brave, and most of their losses in 
Abyssinia—which I gathered were heavy—were due to 
deliberate impetuosity. Whether they had been brought 
to Libya for a rest or in preparation for the next offensive 
against France, which was incidentally spoken of even 
in Holmboe’s time (1931), I cannot say. All I can say is 
that they did not rest very much while I was there. 
Beginning in the early hours (they rose at 5.30 a.m., 
sometimes before), their daily exercises were both 
strenuous and, in view of the intense heat, exacting. A. 
large body of cavalry, attired in the most picturesque 
uniform, would wind down the mountain path every 
morning, and return, still looking remarkably fresh 
though excessively dusty, at sundown. Passing the 
primitive barracks about 9 o’clock in the evening, one 
found the courtyard littered with recumbent bodies, 
swathed in thin blankets. Fighting is the life of these 
sinewy warriors, and it does not appear that Mussolini 
intends to deny them their livelihood. 

Not content with Abyssinia, is Mussolini seeking to 
bring Tunis, Egypt, and finally the Sudan within his 
Roman Empire? It is an ambitious dream, but not 
without historical precedent. It is interesting to remember 
that the great German explorer Rohlfs, the first European 
to reach Kufra (but not to see it, for he was blind- 
folded throughout his stay), maintained that the Power 
which took Tripoli would also take the Sudan. Moreover, 
the possession of Tunis would enable Italy to throw a 
barrier across the middle of the Mediterranean; “c’est 
pour Biserte que j’ai pris la Tunisie,” said Jules Ferry. 
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If one dictator, having set forth his intentions at length 
and in no uncertain terms, can proceed to carry them out 
step by step, not merely without hindrance, but some- 
times with what seems in retrospect the connivance of his 
‘“ enemies ’’, there is no reason to suppose that the other, 
having proclaimed himself Protector of Islam, will not 
stretch his protecting hand as far as it can reach. As 
long ago as 1926, a writer in the Italian paper L’/mpero 
observed casually: “As regards Africa, we ought to 
insist on more elbow room both right and left. Taking 
Tripoli as a pivotal centre, we must seize Tunis on one 
side and break off a small piece of Morocco on the 
other, without forgetting a little bit of Egypt, with a 
little bit of Nubia, as we reach our possessions on the 
Red Sea by way of the Nile.”” That an effort will be made, 
is being made, to open up the way from Rome to Addis 
Ababa as a means of uniting the whole of the African 
Roman Empire, seems only too likely. And the chances 
of success are greatly multiplied by every weakening 
of our hold in the Mediterranean, beginning with 
Gibraltar, or, better still, with Tangier, where Fascist 
agitation, both for the abolition of the International 
statute (which it is clearly our interest to maintain), and 
for the transference of Gibraltar to Nationalist Spain, 
has been allowed to proceed unchecked since the 
beginning of the Spanish War. Leaving Europe to 
Hitler (though Hitler too has his eastern ambitions, with 
which the acquisition of Czecho is not unconnected), 
Mussolini is concentrating, to a greater extent than ever 
before, upon his colonial possessions, of which Libya 
forms the pivotal point. It is his turn next, and he will 
take it. The question is, can we ? 


THE ANCESTRAL HALL OF THE 
EXALTED BRAVE AND LOYAL 


By OSBERT SITWELL 


THE FLATNESS OF the plain which surrounds Peking is 
broken in a few instances by little rolling hills that, bare 
and brown, in the winter resemble vast tumuli, and in the 
narrow clefts between them are hidden many dying 
temples. Sometimes, when the golden dust clouds whirl 
across Eastern Asia from the Gobi Desert, and an icy 
wind insinuates a layer of dust between the pages of 
every book in the house, it seems, if you go in their 
direction, as though these buildings must have been 
translated into heaven, as if the crumbling stone or 
brick must have ascended in the cloud of its own disinte- 
gration and there been assembled again among the blue 
spaces and snowy peaks that are to-day obscured. A 
thick golden haze blurs the outline of roof and wall and 
tree until you are a few yards off them. . . . Such a day 
it was when, on the advice and in the company of a 
great friend who lives in Peking, we set off one after- 
noon for a place which, buried among these tomb-like 
hills and now so seldom visited, is yet quite near the city 
in space, though many hundreds of years, it seems, 
removed from it in time, and therefore, perhaps, so difficult 
to find ; Kang T‘ieh Miao, the Temple and Refuge of the 
Palace Eunuchs. 

No road led to it, that much we knew. So, leaving 
Chang’s motor at the roadside (to-day he had not 
accompanied us), we started to walk over these small, dry, 
rounded hills in the whistling, ice-cold wind—or rather, 
winds ; for two systems of dust fought and swooped in 
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the air, throwing into action squadron after squadron of 
flying particles, one the invasion launched from the Gobi 
Desert, the other, defensive, rising from the ground itself. 
Yet, through the cold, stinging bombardment of these 
atoms upon our faces, the sun, a golden fleece that 
showed but dimly, shone, unexpectedly, a little warm. 
Only in the valleys, round sheltered corners, was it 
possible to speak: elsewhere your breath was wrung 
from you, your words were snatched from you in the 
act of talking. ... And so, the story of Kang T‘ieh, which, 
as we struggled along, trying to find the temple named 
after that Chinese General of long ago, our friend essayed 
to tell us, was fragmentary, although he flung his words 
boldly in the teeth of the wind, and endowed them with 
all that feeling for morbidezza (by which I do not mean 
morbidity), for high lights and shadows, which a child- 
hood spent in Italy had bestowed upon him (a feeling 
which gave both to his written and spoken words a 
special sensitiveness in their application). But I shall tell 
it in a short and business-like way, although it is, indeed, 
an extraordinary tale, and belongs as much to the Arabian 
Nights as to history. 

A little over five centuries ago, the Emperor Yung Lo 
decided to place Kang T‘ieh, a very distinguished and 
reliable officer, in charge of the Forbidden City in his 
newly built capital of Peking, during his own absence on 
a hunting expedition. Pleased and proud at such a mark 
of the Imperial confidence, nevertheless the General 
was dismayed by it, being only too well versed in the 
plots and intrigues of palace-life in China. The probability 
was, so his observation and experience taught him, that, 
on the return of the Emperor, some powerful enemy, 
actuated by jealousy of so open a display of favour, would 
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allege that the Governor of the Palace had taken advantage 
of his position of trust by making love to the Imperial 
Concubines. Since, above all other things, Kang valued 
the trust of the Son of Heaven and his own honour, and 
because he felt so certain of the course of future events, 
in order to anticipate them and frustrate all such machina- 
tions, he reached an unusual decision; voluntarily to 
castrate himself before the Emperor left, without telling 
him, but making sure that proof of the date upon which 
it took place could be produced if necessary. 

Directly he returned, the Emperor, his mind inflamed 
by the lies of one of his ministers, sent for Kang and, as 
this faithful servant had expected, accused him of these 
misdemeanours. In reply, the General informed his 
master that, before the Imperial departure, he had 
emasculated himself, and had hidden the mutilated parts 
in the Emperor’s saddle, so that he could prove his 
innocence of the charges which he had foreseen his 
enemies would bring against him. . . . The Emperor 
ordered the saddle to be produced, so that he could 
examine it, and there found the evidence of Kang’s 
assertion. 

Touched by such ingenious, unselfish loyalty, Yung 
Lo at once promoted him to the post of Chief Eunuch, 
and, after his death, deified him. In his memory, the 
Emperor had founded the temple (for which we were 
searching these hills) and the accompanying Refuge for 
Distressed Eunuchs (for, though they work the land and 
are, to a certain degree, a self-supporting community, 
it is a home and not a monastery). This charitable 
institution had been endowed by many subsequent 
Emperors as well, but, since the fall of the Imperial 
Family, the funds had largely vanished, and the life led 
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by the inmates was but a poor one. . . . Indeed, they had 
suffered in several ways: for example, Yung Lo had 
also bestowed upon them in perpetuity a large piece of 
land about a mile and a half distant, to be used as a burial 
ground. In it had reposed the bones of some seventeen 
hundred palace eunuchs from the early fifteenth century 
down to modern times, each with a finely carved stone 
or marble headstone, giving particulars of name and rank, 
and details of the dead eunuch it commemorated. .. . 
But alas! these, and the cypresses which grew among 
them, have been for the most part destroyed by soldiers 
and bandits. 

The story had, perhaps, made us a little lose our 
bearings: but, choked and blinded, we still plunged 
on. ... Surely we should be there by now? We had left 
the road well over twenty-five minutes ago, and it was 
only a mile. . .. But now we found ourselves up against 
a large building in the golden haze: this must be it. 
At last we found a door, and outside it a rather smartly 
dressed young Chinese. (Indeed, he seemed to us 
unexpectedly young; for all the surviving eunuchs in 
Kang T‘ieh Miao, we had been told, were old.) In 
halting Chinese one of our party asked him, “ Excuse me, 
sir, but have we the honour of finding ourselves in the 
Ancestral Hall of the Exalted Brave and Loyal?” only 
to receive, in very good English, the startling reply, 
“No, gentlemen, this is Pa Pao Shan Golf Club.”” He 
did not know where the temple lay: perhaps one of the | 
members could direct us? And so, entering into the 
sanctuary, we asked various of them, clad in the strange 
garb of their recreation, in baggy, thick breeches, falling 
below the knee, and strange coats of a chequered 
pattern, and sitting before small tables, to help us on our 
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way, for indeed the temple could not be far off. Red 
Face and Purple Face, English and American, all sank 
their differences, over stymie and bogey, to turn a shade 
paler. Eunuch’s Temple, indeed! Never heard of it, 
they were thankful to say. Shouldn’t have thought 
a feller would want to go there, when he could spend a 
healthy afternoon on a golf-course instead! As for a 
Eunuch General, didn’t believe there was one, never 
heard of him! (Certainly the description did not apply 
to their fellow member, General Cruiklebury, who was 
universally respected. . . . There was not one of them, 
they might say, who would sit there and hear a word 
against him, not one. . . . Extraordinary chaps, coming 
here and asking us for the Eunuchs’ Temple, don’t you 
know !) Never heard of it, they were thankful to say ; 
and all the little beaded bubbles in the glasses round 
which their hands were clasped seemed to rise to the 
brim in thanksgiving. 

Discouraged, we shambled away across more rough 
fields in the thick dust: but we had not far to go, for 
almost under the shadow of that refuge for weary 
Europeans and Americans, we found, covering a good 
extent of ground, a large group of low buildings ; looking, 
indeed, lower than they really were, by reason of the 
cedars and pines, and the massive, rough-hewn, yet 
tapering trunks of the gingkos, that rose above them. 

We turned aside into a court, and immediately, from 
behind the paper windows of one of the wings on the 
tight, could distinguish the chinking of tea-bowls and 
a sound of high-pitched gossip and chatter. Knocking at 
the door of this apartment, a momentary silence ensued, 
and then a hubbub of eager voices bade us enter. 

When we opened the door, we found a cluster of 
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excited, inquisitive old faces round us; though a few 
figures were still seated. Perhaps there were fifteen or 
sixteen of them altogether in this long, low hall, with its 
dark, painted walls. (Besides this number, we saw later 
two or three working in a desultory manner in the 
garden, and a couple of them in the kitchen.) 

It was not, I think, a regular meal, but one of many 
little snacks, “ elevenses,”’ as it were, instituted to enliven 
the tedium of these lonely and forgotten lives. . . . The 
future of the eunuch is in itself a contradiction in terms, 
his life must always end with him. At any rate, however, 
in former times, a similar being who had long been on the 
waiting-list immediately inherited any place that fell 
vacant owing to death, or, more rarely, retirement: 
thus every inmate knew that he would have a successor. 
Moreover, this meant, to the much larger community of 
former times, a continual influx of confréres from the 
Palace, liked or hated by the various individuals, but, 
at any rate, known to all of them, and bound to all of them 
by the selfsame mutilation. Each newcomer talked the 
identical language of the Palace, was cognizant of the 
names of all the streets and pavilions in it, and brought 
with him a fresh flow of Palace gossip, of how in the 
end it had been necessary to employ the Lesser Slicing 
Method in order to punish the recreant Eunuch Wang for 
those misdeeds and embezzlements which all his sub- 
ordinates had so long suspected, of the flirtations of the 
newest Concubine, or of how it was said the the Emperor 
had again endeavoured to evade the Dowager Empress, 
and, as a result, now found himself locked in a room with 
a window which, if it were not blocked up, would look 
over the Lake of the Summer Palace. And, soon after 
his arrival, each one, too, would deplore the deterioration, 
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which all in turn had noticed, in the standard of the 
Imperial School of Deportment for Eunuchs, and of the 
lack of poise and respectability shown by the new recruits 
when compared with their elders . . . but now there was 
nothing to discuss; no Emperor, no Concubines, no 
Palace, no School of Deportment, no young and worth- 
less eunuchs to criticize, no new inmates, and no 
successors ; a world void of interest, and in which nothing 
worth discussing could ever happen. And without such 
quickenings of the spirit, without such aids to their self- 
esteem, the solitude, combined with hard work, of their 
present mode of life opposed almost too harsh a contrast 
to that of their former existence in the Palace; for who 
knows what wealth had not passed through their hands, 
or into what luxurious ways of life they had not fallen 
in former days, when they had controlled the destinies 
of favourites and, even, had, some of them, by the 
courses they pursued or to which they advised their 
masters, doubtless affected the trend of Chinese history 
in their day? Even this tea—which, they told us, had 
been sent to them at the New Year by the famous Eunuch 
Yiian-Chi, still alive, though he and the evil he wrought 
are nearly forgotten by now, in one of the cities of 
Szechuan, and amply supported in his retirement by the 
great fortune he had amassed—even this tea, first-rate 
though it was, and far beyond their means, compared 
very poorly, if they allowed themselves to think of it, 
with the numerous and sumptuous meals over which 
they used to linger in one of the courtyards of the 
Summer Palace, while dwelling with gusto on some new 
scandal, reviewing every aspect of it, examining every 
facet... . But gone now were the luxury, the ceremonials 
and the high-flown insolence of their prosperous days. 
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They wore no splendid or impressive robes, but these 
dark-coloured and stained gowns. . . . Noone ever visited 
them, and so there was nothing about which to talk; 
for, having been powerful, some of them, once, they 
still possessed many enemies from the old days, though 
no friends, and did not dare very often to visit the city. 
Besides, money was scarce. 

They had sat down again now, in groups, their old, 
yellow faces full of innumerable lines, their wisps of hair 
coiled at the back of their heads. At first they were silent, 
watching us intently, and then they began to talk together 
once more, wondering, I imagine, who we were and 
why we had come? In spite of the animated babble that 
arose, the hall had about it something of the air of a 
Women’s Club or Institute, in which only constant cups 
of “ nice hot tea” could keep up the spirits of the members. 
Old and alone with their strange and now expiring kind, 
in a decaying temple-refuge, lost among fields uprising 
in a bitter wind, there was no one to protect them 
except the magnificent contemporary wooden efligy, 
which stood behind the altar, of their Patron Saint, who 
by his example had done so much to improve their lot and 
to lessen the world’s contempt for them. Moments they 
still had, such as this one, of exhilaration ; but under the 
surface prevailed, I believe, a distressing poverty (though, 
of course, it may have been assumed), and also, I thought, 
a continual sense of tedium, for the moment just dissi- 
pated by tea and the timely but rare arrival of three 
strangers. Even now, their vivacious cackle and prattle 
and toothless laughter were punctuated in one direction 
by the low, continual groaning and muttering of two or 
three old creatures who sat by themselves over a brazier, 
staring into their little bowls of tea. They still suffered 
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from the results of the operations undergone half a 
century before, but performed upon them with the 
appalling cruelty ordained by the unbroken Palace 
ritual of a thousand years. No anesthetics were 
administered at the time, and after the untold barbarities 
to which they had submitted the poor wretches were 
left to recover as best they could without medical aid. 
The operation must always be performed in the same 
manner and in the precincts of the Palace. The only 
marvel is, not that many of them were afflicted with pain 
for life, but that any survived, still more, recovered.? 

My readers-may well demand why any human beings 
should voluntarily surrender themselves to such treat- 
ment, especially when they must have well known before- 
hand what was in store for them, and when, further, the 
Chinese emphasis, civil and religious, on the virtues of 
paternity, and their belief in them, are taken into account ? 
. .. But the answer is a very simple one; China was a 
country vast and poor, and the profession of Palace 
Eunuch was the only certain road in it to riches for the 
poor and uneducated man. In order to qualify, competitive 
examination papers were not necessary, as in every other 
direction. Not seldom, too, it led, through the favour 
of Emperor or Empress, to a great career. Moreover, the 
Palace Eunuch lived at the centre of things, in Peking, 
in the Imperial Palace. For these reasons, the appointment 
to such a post was eagerly sought after, and its drawbacks 
minimized in the popular mind. Thus, quite apart 
from those whose parents had chosen them and prepared 
them for the réle at an early age, hoping themselves to 
profit by it, or whose cast of mind had, to a certain 
extent, fitted their characters to their new situation in 
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advance, manifesting a cunning and love of intrigue, a 
feeling for dress and ceremonial, and, above all, for 
money, that sought its outlet in such an existence as only 
the Forbidden City could supply, in addition many a 
poor married man, with wife and children, and without 
any special ability for the life of an oriental palace, would 
have the operation performed upon him in order to obtain 
the chance of providing for his family after his death. 
The interest, then, of the eunuch as a specimen of 
humanity is to be sought not only in the continued 
existence of so ancient an artificial sept, one originating 
in the ancient palace-civilizations of Babylon and 
Assyria, and set apart for ever from the ways of the 
normal man—and which, moreover, will not continue 
to exist beyond our own day—but still more in the fact 
that a badly performed surgical operation can to such an 
extent modify the whole character of the subject. After 
this fashion can an ordinary Chinese husband, hard- 
working and, in his own way, conscientious, be con- 
verted into an idle, gossiping, avaricious creature, 
living for secrecy and intrigue. If all Chinese are 
inquisitive, the curiosity of the eunuch surpasses that of 
a whole crowd together. . . . And, indeed, the chief 
impressions of this unusual tea-party were of a trans-_ 
cendant, all-consuming curiosity, a love of machinations, 
all the stronger because here frustrated by circumstance, 
coupled with a passion for saving up and secreting money 
(no doubt, in spite of the existing poverty—if genuine— 
little hoards of copper coins were hidden away here in 
cell and dormitory, under floors, in chimneys, and in the 
trunks of trees). 
Many months must have elapsed, I apprehend, since 
anyone had been to see them, and the long winter had 
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been full of ennui. They would have found almost any 
excuse, gone to any lengths of prevarication, in order to 
detain us, so that they could talk: though, since only 
one of us could speak Chinese—and he, at that time, 
by no means perfectly—it might be imagined that our 
conversation would pall. . . . But then, they could talk 
about us, to one another, at the same time as they could 
talk to us; and, without undue conceit, I am confident 
that exactly what we did, exactly what we said, employed 
their sadly unoccupied minds for many subsequent 
weeks. Time after time, just as we were getting up to 
leave, they would prevent us from doing so by pretending 
that they had omitted to show us one of their treasures, 
a painting or piece of sculpture, and then, on our return, 
would insist on our having another cup of tea because 
we must be tired. (By this time, even the few eunuchs who 
had been working in the garden had made their way 
indoors, so as not to miss the treat of visitors, of foreigners.) 
Cup followed cup, to the accompaniment of more talk, 
excited squeaks and spurts of talk. But the subjects it 
covered were limited; their interests did not range 
very far. The state of the world did not affect them. They 
had in their own lifetime travelled beyond its horizon, 
the last, lost refugees of a dead past... . No, it was the 
small points of dress, for example, that concerned them, 
the make and texture of our clothes. (Surreptitiously, 
their soft, wrinkled old hands fingered them, to gauge 
their quality and consequent cost.) What price, they 
could not resist asking us—though, since they had 
never worn such clothes, it could mean nothing to them— 
had we paid for them? When informed, they babbled 
tremendously among themselves, and made a parade of 


disbelief. . . . But above all they displayed a technical 
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interest in how many times a day we were obliged to 
shave ; a matter which, having thrashed out with us, 
they then proceeded to discuss among themselves in 
corners for a full half hour, though some of them would 
always continue talking to us, so as to prevent our going 
away. Indeed, so electrifying an effect did the information 
produce, that even one of the poor old wrecks groaning 
over the brazier ceased for a while his melancholy music, 
and got up, temporarily revived, to take part in this 
pleasant causerie. 

But we must see over the Temple again—they 
had stupidly forgotten to take out two bronze vases, 
they remembered now, and they were sure we should 
admire them. We could not leave without seeing them, 
one of the chief possessions of the whole Refuge. And 
then, since it was so cold crossing the court, it would 
be time for a nice hot cup of tea again. ... There was 
so much, they averred, that they wanted to ask us, and, 
not having expected our visit, they had not been given 
time to think out all their questions. ... But, did they 
drink tea in England? And were there still Eunuchs in 
the Palace? No?P...Everywhere it was the same; 
true civilization was dying. Very sad... but they had 
heard that they had been recently abolished. Two 
years ago, an Englishman had visited them and said so : 
but they still survived, he had told them, in one place 
inmetonudod.. sine 2 dificult wordy forythems.. 
Bloomsbury. It was, he had said, a Refuge for Eunuchs, 
like their own. . . . How they longed to visit it, and see 
for themselves English ways of life. 

The hall and living-room in which we were thus 
liberally provided with tea was not of any very great 


beauty, though its length, its dark walls, and dark 
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clothed figures in this now failing light, and with the 
glow of the braziers, made a most curious and effective 
scene, like an oriental version of a picture by Magnasco. 
In the court outside, however, under the tall trees, 
were several fine carved tablets of stone, engraved by 
Emperors of the Ming Dynasty, and by later Manchu 
rulers: and on the main walls of the large, lofty hall, 
facing us across it, hung two large paintings, illustrating 
some of the incidents in the life of their Patron Saint, 
Kang T‘ieh, and one or two of his victories. These are 
still in magnificent condition, though painted, it is said, 
soon after his death, and are interesting because of the 
very individual decorative quality they manifest, some- 
what similar to that of an ancient European map, only 
without the naiveté. A fine painting of the General also 
hangs here: but, in retrospect, the whole of this cluster 
of buildings is dominated by the gigantic painted effigy, 
already mentioned, of the General, which stands behind 
the altar: a statue instinct with vigour, life, and 
personality, one of the finest pieces of sculpture of the 
Ming epoch. . . . Moreover, there was something a little 
touching in the veneration of these poor creatures for 
their benefactor and hero. 

After seeing the vases, we made a determined effort 
to leave, for the winter sun was now quickly sinking, a 
huge red lantern, toward the hills, and we ought to 
make our way back to the road before its light expired. 
In spite of the cold, the eunuchs clustered together in 
the doorway to see us off. The air outside was yet 
thick with particles, but the wind had died down, 
though still strong enough to make the candles flicker 
behind the paper windows. The group behind us had 
fallen quiet, watching our departure, but we could still 
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hear the melancholy groaning of the afflicted round 
their brazier....In the kitchen, two figures were busy 
preparing supper over a stove, and the smell of garlic 
asserted itself, supreme above all others, floated round 
the building, imparting to it a certain matter-of-fact air, 
a certain feeling of life... . And then we had passed out 
of the court and were in the ordinary world again, 
among the dusty, rounded hills beneath the Golf Club. 
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Once more, a few weeks later, I saw some of their 
kind, when a friend took me to pay my respects to the 
last Prince of the Imperial House to reside in Peking. 

This Manchu Prince, a cousin of the ex-Emperor, is, 
though still a young man, not only a remarkable artist 
in the traditional school, but—which appeals still more 
to the Chinese—the greatest living exponent of calli- 
graphy. Indeed, his fame extends through the whole of 
China, and hundreds of pounds are given for specimens 
of his writing. For these reasons the people of Peking 
have always looked up to him, and none of the various 
governments that had at different times controlled the 
city had ever attempted to eject him from his ancestral 
palace, though all the other Manchu Princes had long 
ago been forced to leave. 

The palace, built by the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung, 
consisted of a group of tiled and painted pavilions with 
loggias and marble terraces, similar to those of the 
Forbidden City, placed in the middle of ancient water- 
gardens, now dry, and surrounded by immense old 
flowering crabs, at this moment loaded with blossom. . . . 
However, we had reached it by way of a long drive, 
rather unusual in Peking, and had found the gates shut. 
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Scarcely had we knocked at these stout wooden barriers 
than they were flung wide open, and we found that a 
troup of twenty or so tall, middle-aged individuals in 
long, vellum-coloured robes had run out of the two 
small lodges, one on each side of the drive, to welcome 
us. 

Something in their air made me enquire who they 
were? ...In reply, I was informed that they were the 
last-recruited eunuchs from the Forbidden City, younger 
by some fifteen or twenty years than those I had 
encountered at the Refuge. On learning this, I regarded 
them more closely, and came to the conclusion that they 
more nearly resembled my preconceived European idea 
of them, for they showed in their manner both a certain 
servility and smooth aplomb. 

In former years they had been in the service of Hsiian 
T‘ung, right up to the last day he spent in the Forbidden 
City, in 1924. The ex-Emperor had resided for many 
years in the Forbidden City, in retirement, injuring no 
one and making no plots for the recovery of his throne. 
Eventually, notwithstanding, the officers of Feng 
Yu-hsiang, probably with that Marshal’s connivance, had 
forced an entry into the Palace, had begun to loot it, 
and too, had plotted to shoot the Emperor, thus obliging 
him to seek sanctuary in the Japanese Legation. Realizing 
in time what their fate would be if they were caught, 
these eunuchs had waited until their master had made 
good his escape, and had then avoided the massacre by 
seeking safety in the palace of his cousin. They had 
remained here ever since that day. 


ADVENTURE FOR READERS! 
By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 


HAVING DEFINED POETRY as “ the result of passion 
recollected in tranquillity ’’ (the opening words are here 
apologetically italicized because, though their absence 
makes the definition meaningless, they are almost 
invariably omitted), Wordsworth goes on to describe 
what happens when the poet, recalling an occurrence 
that has stirred him to his depths, concentrates thereon 
the full force of his imaginative consciousness ; how 
there presently returns, together with the circumstances 
of the experience, something of the emotion that accom- 
panied it, and how, in virtue of this magnetic stream 
sustained and deepened by continuous concentration, 
there comes into being a product this poet names, with 
scientific accuracy, an “ effusion ”’. 

In Wordsworth’s own case, the product can itself 
become the source of further inspiration, and the presence 
upon the page of offspring set beneath parent and duly 
entitled “‘ Effusion on Reading the Above’’, affords 
a unique revelation of the subsidiary workings of an 
emotion tranquilly regathered. 

And while this enchanted enchanter and his successors 
(the greatest of whom, dead e’er his prime, produced 
for our everlasting adoration, effusions inspired by 
the reading of Lempriére’s Dictionary) sang to the spirit 
their immortal ditties, our novelists, following the 
example of their forbears, those wandering minstrels 
who told for the delight of the untravelled, brave strange 
tales from far away, wove stories whose power to enthrall 
resided chiefly in their ability to provide both excitement 
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and suspense ; uncertainty as to what, in the pages still 
to be turned, might befall the hero from whom, all too 
soon, returning to “the world of everyday”, the 
reader must regretfully take leave. 

With vain, prophetic insight Goethe protested that 
action and drama are for the theatre, that the novelist’s 
business is to keep his hero always and everywhere 
onlooker rather than participant and, ““ by one device 
or another,” to slow up the events of the story so that 
they may be seen through his eyes and modified by his 
thought. 

The first novelist fully to realize his ideal was Henry 
James and, by the time James had finished his work, 
something had happened to English poetry. 

How, or just why, or exactly when the shift occurred 
from concentration upon the various aspects of the 
sublime and beautiful to what may be called the immediate 
investigation of reality, it is not easy to say, though a 
poet-novelist, Richard Church, in his recent address 
to the Royal Society of Literature, made, one feels, 
some excellent guesses as to the practical reasons for the 
changeover. Whereunto may be added the widespread 
application, for some time past, of Pope’s injunction 
as to the proper study of mankind. 

Whatever the combination of incitements, certain of 
our poets have now, for decades past, produced short 
stories rather than lyrics and, in place of the epic and fore- 
shadowed by The Ring and the Book, so very nearly a 
prose epic, have given us, if we exclude Zhe Testament 
of Beauty, rearing a nobly defiant head in the last ditch 
of the epic form, the modern novel. 

The proof, if proof be needed, of the transference 
may be found in a quality this new novel, at its worst 
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as well as at its best, shares with poetry and that is 
conspicuously absent from the story-telling novel of 
whatever kind. Opening, just anywhere, its pages, the 
reader is immediately engrossed. Time and place, 
and the identity of characters, if any happen to appear, 
are relatively immaterial. Something may be missed. 
Incidents may fail of their full effect through ignorance 
of what has gone before. But the reader does not find 
himself, as inevitably he would in plunging thus care- 
lessly into the midst of the dramatic novel complete 
with plot, set scenes, beginning, middle, climax, and 
curtain, completely at sea. He finds himself within a 
medium whose close texture, like that of poetry, is 
everywhere significant and although, when the tapestry 
hangs complete before his eyes, each portion is seen to 
enhance the rest and the shape and the intention of the 
whole grows clear, any single strip may be divorced 
from its fellows without losing everything of its power 
and of its meaning. 

Particularly is this true of the effusions of Marcel 
Proust and of James Joyce. For while every novel, taken 
as a whole, shares with every other species of portrayal 
the necessity of being a signed self-portrait and might 
well be subtitled Portrait of the Artist at the Age of— 
where, in the long line of novelists preceding these two, 
save, perhaps, in Henry James as represented by the 
work of his maturity, shall we find another whose 
signature is clearly inscribed across his every sentence ? 

Reaching Finnegans Wake we discover its author’s 
signature not only across each sentence, but upon almost 
every word. And since, upon the greater number of its 
pages, nearly every other word is either wholly or 
partially an improvisation, the would-be reader must 
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pay, in terms of sheer concentration, a tax far higher 
even than that demanded by Imagist poetry. And 
be he never so familiar with the author’s earlier work, 
and in agreement with those who approve his repudiation 
of the orthodoxies of grammar and syntax, finding, when 
doubt assails, reassurance in the presence of similar 
effective and, doubtless, salutary heresies in the practice 
of the arts other than literature, the heavily-burdened 
reader of Finnegans Wake, hopefully glissading, upon 
the first page, down a word of a hundred letters—repre- 
senting the fall that carried Finnegan to his death— 
into pathless verbal thickets, may presently find himself 
weary of struggling from thicket to thicket without a 
clue, weary of abstruse references that too often appear 
to be mere displays of erudition, weary of the mélange 
of languages ancient and modern, of regional and class 
dialects, slangs and catchwords and slogans, puns and 
nursery rhymes, phrases that are household words 
phonetically adapted to fresh intentions, usually im- 
proper, sometimes side-splitting, often merely facetious, 
incensed in discovering that these diverse elements, 
whether standing on their heads or fantastically para- 
phrased, apparently succeed each other as the sound of one 
suggests that of the next rather than by any continuity of 
inward meaning, and are all too frequently interspersed 
by spontaneous creations recalling those produced by 
children at a loss, bored to desperation by lack of 
interest and seeking relief in shouting a single word, 
repeating it with a change of vowel, with another change 
and another, striving to outdo themselves until they 
reach, with terrific emphasis, onomatopeeia precipitating 
adult interference. 

Meanwhile the author, presumably foreseeing the 
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breakdown of even the most faithful Joycian as likely 
to occur in the neighbourhood of the hundredth page, 
comes to the rescue in the name of Anna Livia, invoked 
by a parody of a well-known prayer (“ Annah the 
Allmaziful, the everliving, Bringer of Plurabilities, haloed 
be her eve, her singtime sung, her rill be run, unhemmed 
as it is uneven”), with a chapter on the allied arts of 
writing and reading, here and there exceptionally, and 
most mercifully, explicit, preluded by a list of the hundred 
and sixty-three names given to Annah’s “ untitled 
mamafesta memorializing the Mosthighest”’ (including 
Rockabill Booby in the Wave Trough, What Jumbo made 
to Jalice and What Anisette to Him, and I am Older 
nor the Rogues among Whist I Slips and He calls me his 
Dual of Ayessha), and one day perhaps to be translated, 
annotated, and issued as a Critique of Pure Literature 
and an Introduction to the Study of James Joyce. 

The impact of this chapter, a fulfilment of the author’s 
prescription—* Say it with missiles, and thus arabesque 
the page ’’—is tremendous, its high purpose nothing 
less than the demand that the novel shall be poetry. 
A grouped selection of caught missiles and fragments 
of missiles produces the following relatively coherent 
mosaic: “‘ About that original hen . . . the bird in this 
case was Belinda of the Dorans, a more than quinque- 
gentarian .. . and what she was scratching looked 
like a goodish-sized sheet of letter-paper.... Well, 
almost any photoist . . . will tip anyone asking him 
the teaser that if a negative of a horse happens to melt 
enough while drying... what you get is...a 
positively grotesque distorted macromass of all sorts 
of horsehappy values... well, this freely is what 
must have occurred to our missive . . . by the sagacity 
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of a lookmelittle likemelong hen. ... Lead, kindly 
Fowl! ... No, assuredly they are not justified these 
gloompourers who grouse that letters have never 
been quite their old selves again since Biddy Doran 
looked ad literature. . . . Who, at all this marvelling, 
but will press . . . to see the vaulting feminine libido 

. . sternly cotrolled . . . by the uniform matteroffact- 
ness of a meandering masculine fist? ... To con- 
centrate solely on the literal sense or even the psycholo- 
gical content of any document... is. . . hurtful to 
sound sense.” 

Quite as far goes Mr. Walter de la Mare, who has 
recently declared that ““ When poetry is most poetic, 
when its sounds, that is, and the utterance of them, 
and when its rhythms rather than the words themselves 
are its real if cryptic language, any other meaning, 
however valuable it may be, is only a secondary matter ”’. 

Primarily, then, are we to isten to Finnegans Wake ? 
Not so much to what Joyce says, as to the lovely way 
he says it, to the rhythms and undulating cadences of the 
Irish voice, with its capacity to make of every spoken 
word a sentence with parentheses and to arouse, in almost 
every English breast, a responsive emotion ? 

Consulting once more the author’s elucidatory 
chapter, we find our instructions: “ Closer inspection 
of the dordereau would reveal a multiplicity of personali- 
ties . . . and some prevision of virtual crime or crimes 
might be made by anyone unwary enough before any 
suitable occasion for it or them had so far managed to 
happen along. In fact... the traits featuring the 
chiaroscuro coalesce, their contrarieties eliminated, in 
one stable somebody... .”? We are urged also to 
be patient, to avoid “ anything like being or becoming 
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out of patience. ... So holp me Petault, it is not a 
misaffectual whyacinthinous riot . . . it only looks as 
like itas damnit . . . cling to it as with drowning hands, 
hoping against hope all the while, that by the light of 
philophosy . . . things will begin to clear up a bit 
one way or another within the next quarrel of an hour ’’. 

Thus encouraged, with this easily decipherable 
chapter’s rich treasure in hand and perceptions exalted 
and luminous, the reader presses hopefully onward ; 
only to find his feet once more caught in impenetrable 
undergrowths, and his head assailed by missiles falling 
thicker and faster than before, hurled by one obviously 
in silent ecstasies as he watches the flounderings of his 
victim. Scanning and re-scanning the lines until their 
thythm grows apparent, presently acquiring ease in 
following cadence and intonation as he goes, the reader 
again finds himself listening to what appears to be no 
more than the non-stop patter of an erudite cheap- 
jack. Weariness returns. So what? Weeks of searching 
for the coalescence and the somebody ? 

Let us take the author at his word. Really release 
consciousness from literary preoccupations and preju- 
dices, from the self-imposed task of searching for 
superficial sequences in stretches of statement regarded 
horizontally, or of setting these upright and regarding 
them pictorially, and plunge, provisionally, here and 
there; enzer the text and look innocently about. 

The reward is sheer delight, and the promise, for 
future readings, of inexhaustible entertainment. Inex- 
haustible, because so very many fragments of this 
text now show themselves comparable only to the rider 
who leapt into the saddle and rode off in all directions. 
The coalescence and the somebody can wait. Already, 
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pursuing our indiscriminate way, we have discovered 
coherencies, links between forest and forest, and certain 
looming forms, have anticipated the possibility of setting 
down upon “a goodish-sized sheet of letter-paper ”’ 
the skeleton of the long argument. For the present, 
for a first reading, the “‘ meanderings”’ of the “masculine 
fist’? are a sufficient repayment. Even a tenth reading 
will leave some still to be followed up ; and many to be 
continuously excused. 

Do we find it possible, having thus “‘ read ”’ the whole 
and reached the end, a long, lyrically wailing, feminine 
monologue, to name the passion whose result is this 
tremendous effusion? Finnegan, the master-mason, 
and his wife Annie and their friends may symbolize 
life or literature or what you will that occasionally call 
for mourning. For their creator they are food for 
incessant ironic laughter (possibly a screen for love and 
solicitude), mitigated only here and there by a touch 
of wistfulness that is to reach at the end a full note. 
Shall we remind ourselves that most of our male poets 
have sounded wistful? And the women? Well, there 
is Emily Bronté, who, by the way, would have delighted, 
with reservations, in Finnegans Wake. 


ROGER 


YOU ARE LISTENING NOW 


THE HAMMERS LIFT in hundreds and go down 
Loud upon metal, and the towers hum ; 

From Oslo to the Adriatic, bells 

Speak, shout or moan together and are dumb; 
Because midnight is coming towards England 
Quicker than the moaning squadrons come. 


Now they are dancing in the heated rooms, 
Moving between the tables in a dream, 

The indifferent eyelids and the wounded mouths 
In London, Venice, Monte Carlo now, 
Moving in brilliance or in sensual gloom.— 
And the moon looks at Bredon, and an owl 
Shrieks in the virgin shadow under it.— 
And those who cannot sleep, incurable 

In villages between the shining downs, 

The paralytic youth, and the meek spinster 
Fattening a cancer on her fruitless life, 
Stretch hands of hope toward the glimmering dial, 
That comfortable friend who never fails 
To talk of wonders in a little room. 

Then by the pillow, like a healing rose, 
Blossoms the rumour of a multitude 

In the great room of gold, a house of dreams 
Glamorous as Babylon, till sob by sob 

The melody arising like the cloud, 

The harmony descending like the rain, 
Drown all in fluid grief, and chair and door 
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And moon-washed blind and tumbled counterpane 
Swim with the words and float into the tune. 


An emblem of an age—a hand that seeks 
Assurance of a voice, a ghost, a dream ! 


O night express beside the weir’s oblivion 
Tossing wild crimson through the woods to where 
Calm over lonely stations the clear eyes 

Await your coming, and to welcome you, 

Miles off, a wire whispers like a bat— 

O lovers watching with abstracted gaze 

Your lifting headlights fondle and forget 

Tree, pond and ivied pier, until you dream 

The green eyes blazing terror back at you 

Are love’s home signal down the final lane— 
What drives you moaning from the heedless city ? 
How shall the hand corrupted by the mind 

Forget its peril in this alien scene, 

Here, where the weasel and the floating owl 

Hunt in perfection round the abandoned tower, 
And perfectly the staring snail evolves 

Her slow embroidery beneath the moon: 

Here, where they wait for nothing, and are whole? 
O you who, far at last from all you fled, 

Stand on the bridge with married fingers, where 
The cascade flickers in the inky wood, 

Hear in that ominous, appalling roar 

Only the celebrating in faint bells 

Of what you wish together. For indeed, 


The hammers lift in hundreds and go down 
Loud upon metal and the towers hum; 
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From Hamburg to the Bay of Spezia, bells 
Speak, shout or moan together, and are dumb ; 
Because midnight is coming toward England 
Quicker than the moaning squadrons come. 


LAURENCE WHISTLER 


ELEGY ON THE HEROINE OF 
CHILDHOOD 


[IN MEMORY OF PEARL WHITE 


“,.. We died in you and offered Sweets to the Gods”’ 
—Old Play] 


WHO FLUNG THIS world? What gangs proclaimed a 
truce, 

Spinning the streets from bootlaces come loose? 

What iron hoop in darkness slid 

Chased by electric heels which hid 

Cold faces behind pamphlets of the time? 

Why was I left? What means this pantomime ? 


Four words catch hold. Dead exile, you would excite 
In the red darkness, through the filtered light, 

Our round, terrified eyes, when some 

Demon of the rocks would come 

And lock you in his house of moving walls: 

You taught us first how loudly a pin falls. 


From penny rows, when we began to spell, 
We watched you, at the time when Arras fell, 


Saw you, as in a death-ray seen, 
Cc 
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Ride the real fear on a propped screen, 
Where, through revolting brass, and darkness’ bands, 
Gaping, we groped with unawakened hands. 


A sea-swung murmur, and a shout. Like shags, 

Under carved gods, with sweets in cone-shaped bags, 

Tucked in to-morrow’s unpaid fears, 

Rucked there before the unguarded years, 

We watched you, doomed, drowned, daggered, hurled 
from sight, 

Fade from your clipped death in the tottering light. 


Frantic, a blunted pattern showed you freed. 

Week back to week I tread with nightmare speed, 

Find the small entrance to large days, 

Charging the chocolates from the trays, 

Where, trailing or climbing the railing, we mobbed the 
dark 

Of Pandemonium near Cwmdonkin Park. 


Children return to mourn you. I retrace 

Their steps to childhood’s jealousies, a place 

Of urchin hatred, shaken fists ; 

I drink the poison of the mists 

To see you, a clear ghost before true day, 

A girl, through wrestling clothes, caps flung in play. 


From school’s spiked railings, glass-topped, cat-walked 
walls, 

From albums strewn, the streets’ strange funerals, 

We run to join the queue’s coiled peel 

Tapering, storming the Bastille, 

Tumbling, with collars torn and scattered ties, 

To thumbscrewed terror and the sea of eyes. 
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Night falls. The railing on which fast we pressed 
Bears you, thumb-printed, to a death unguessed, 
Before the time when you should rise 

Venus to adolescent eyes, 

A mermaid drying from your acid bath 

Catching our lechery on a flying path. 


Who has not seen the falling of a star? 

Black liquorice made you bright before the War. 
You glittered where the tongue was curled 
Around the sweet fear of this world. 

Doom’s serial writing sprang upon the wall 
Blind with a rush of light. We saw you fall. 


How near, how far, how very faintly comes 

Your tempest through a tambourine of crumbs, 
Whose eye, by darkness sanctified, 

Is brilliant with my boyhood’s slide. 

How silently at last the reel runs back 

Through your three hundred deaths, now Death wears 


black. 
VERNON WATKINS 


SPELY 


CHAOS FINDS GRANDFATHER kinder than parents 

Our blood in tune with a springing sap, 

Despite glacial signs, the odd fish, not born in the 
heart. 

Pure words seldom carry to the county border, 


Beyond chapel walls a stile and a very black salute. 
Frost. Shoni’s easter-egg, the exile’s Noson Lawen. 
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And boxers out of the pit allow the counting of drunks, 
And the converted try of a beloved back. 
Good to the slumming girl, the Sét Fawr bureaucracy 


Always. The squire in them is not wind in flower 
gardens 

Which must be tired of such superior corgis 

As we are of making a living in this dry-rot land. 


Hand-in-glove rebel youths rub along crude of creed. 
See ! half a million strenuous kisses ! hoist a tattered 


red dragon ! KEIDRYCH RHYS 


TWO CURSES 
I 


WE UNLASH THIS double-decker rage 

to bring you round and break you in the wind, 

now it is dark 

for gathering all the splashed heads home, 

for saving half an army. That people was our comrade. 
II 

We who are angry for their life 

stave in your gestures like a flotsam tree. 

Where the sea goes out, you’re going to be 

one with the sightless cats 

and pensioners 

who’ve sucked up all their tears, 

leaving no pool for smashed bones, lights... . 


You shall believe. 
You will be one with these, 
in long queues scratch your bread out of the crust of 


Spanish graves. EITHNE WILKINS 


HE WOULD BE THE FIRST 
By PRUDENCIO DE PEREDA 


AND So ALL the way over he kept that up. All, all of the 
way he kept asking: “ This is not a Catholic country 
that we are entering, is it? This is not a Catholic 
country, no?” 

“No,” I said to him every time, “no. This is a free 
country. France! Don’t you remember, France? 
The Popular Front Government ! The State and Church 
are separated here. You can be Catholic if you like it, 
but nobody has to be.” 

 ¥a,ue said. Yad. 1 understand..’ 

He was wounded in the head, on his forehead, in 
the shoulder very deeply, and slightly only in the thigh, 
just below the hip where his pants were all ripped and 
shattered, but he kept talking and asking this all the time. 
How the hell can a man worry about a thing like that 
in a time like this ? 

I could see him before, talking to the man in front of 
me whose shoulder he was holding on to. I could not 
hear him because I had a scarf wrapped around my ears 
for the cold, but after, when he came on to my shoulder, 
when the soldier in front had gotten tired, I could hear 
him very well as he talked into my left ear, and I heard 
him all through that last part of the way in the snow, the 
cold, cold Pyrenees snow ; all the way down, down the 
slippery and cold, very slippery and cold Col de Venasque, 
and on to the Hospice over the border. 

He was some fellow! But he was a nice old fellow 
and every time he seemed very happy to hear me answer 
him, even though it was for the twentieth or the thirtieth 
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time and always the same, and he had another wound 
on his body that he would not tell me about, but that 
I knew damned well was there, because he winced every 
time I gripped him hard about the lower waist. And one 
time I pressed very hard because I did not want us to 
slip on a very icy passage he had to stop and hold his 
two fists clenched out in front of him to fight the pain 
while his mouth worked hard to stop from screaming. 
I was very careful after that. 

Then, when we left the Hospice and went walking 
down into the valley along that fine motor road, he 
was so surprised at the Spahi horsemen the French 
Government had sent to guide us that he did not 
remember to ask anything about the country. The 
Spahis were big and shining black and wore African 
uniforms. He kept staring at them. Only once he said : 
*“Cono ! Moors here, too !” 

“ Amigos !”’ I said. “‘ Friends, Espahis !”’ 

“Ya,” very quietly and slowly. He seemed very 
tired. I was tired, too. I took him to the hospital when 
we got to the camp and then went looking for my place, 
and went right to bed and quickly to sleep when I found 
it. 


I woke up when it was still day. It was nearing 
sundown, and we were in a long garage with a clean 
stone floor. I do not think there was any heat but it was 
not cold. The air here was healthy and brisk, and I stood 
up on the floor in my bare feet and stretched and felt, 


I can still go on. I can go back and fight. They'll be 
sending us back soon. 


But I wanted to eat first. 
I dressed. Most of the cots were empty and cleanly 
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made. A couple of our men were sitting on the cots and 
chairs at the other end of the garage. I could see no 
guard by the door. 

‘“ Where do you wash ?”’ I yelled up to them. 

The one who was facing me pointed to the back of 
me. I went there and found the toilet and washed up. 
When I came out another soldier whom I had not seen 
before was standing by my cot and looking around. 
When he turned my way and saw me, he yelled, “Ola, 
Ingles ! Hello there !”’ 

In Spain everyone who speaks English is an Ingles, 
an Englishman. An American is someone who comes 
from Mexico or South America and has much money. 

I went up to him, drying my hands on my handker- 
chief. 

“ Hello,” I said, ‘“‘ how does it go?” 

““ Good ! How does it go with you?” 

“Very good, except that I’m hungry.” 

“ The little Comrade wants you, Ingles !” 

“ The little Comrade ?”’ 

“ The little one that you helped come over to here. 
The one who is wounded very badly and is in the 
hospital.”’ 

*“* That one ! Oh, is he wounded very badly ?”’ 

“‘ He’s got a very bad wound. They don’t see how 
he was able to get over.”’ 

‘“¢ They don’t see, eh ?” 

“ No, they don’t. They don’t know us here.” 

“No!” Isaid. “‘ He wants me, eh?” 

‘“‘He wants to see you, now, Comrade. He’s made 
himself very unquiet and wants to talk to you. I have 
the pass to take you.” 

“Allright. V’ll go ! I’ll go right now,” I said. 
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I put on my coat and we went out. There were three 
guards standing away from the door on the outside, 
but they did not ask him for the pass. We showed it 
at the hospital. This was a big mansion that was all 
surrounded by trees and the little Comrade was in the 
biggest room. At least, it seemed to be! There were 
about thirty men there. They were lying on army cots. 
The soldier who had come out with me left me at the 
door of the room after he had pointed out the little 
Comrade’s cot to me. I walked over to it. 

He was lying flat on his back and looking up at the 
ceiling. I walked right up to the head of the bed and 
looked into his face. He jumped up into a sitting position 
and reached for my hand with his two hands. 

“Hombre! Ingles!’ he said. He began to pump 
my hand. Then he stopped suddenly and lay back and 
pulled my hand down. He closed his eyes. 

“You hurt?” I asked him. “Do you have pain, 
Comrade ?’’ I bent down to his face. He opened his 
eyes very slowly. “‘ No, I’m all right. I’m going to 
be all right, now that you have come.”’ 

S Vest: mea lesaia: 

“Yes,” he said. He held my hand tightly and began 
to press it. “You said that this was not a Catholic 
country, no?” 

He was still on that ! 

“ No,” I said, “ this is not. There are many Catholics 
here, of course. But, why, what’s the matter ? ” 

He closed his eyes for a minute. “ I saw three men die 
last night and they brought the priest for each one.” 

“ Maybe they asked for the priest. They may have 
been Catholic. There are many Catholics among the 
comrades, you know.” 
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“ They brought him in very quickly. It looked as if 
they wanted to bring him in.” 

“ The men must have asked for the priest, then. 
Many who are not even Catholics like to have a priest 
there when they are dying. Especially if he speaks 
rae language. This one spoke Spanish, didn’t 

e r 33 

“Yes,” he said, “‘ but, listen! I am going to die. I 
hope they will not bring me a priest.’ 

“ Oh, all right,” I said to him. “‘ Of course! They 
will not bring you one if you don’t want him. It is 
not compulsory.” 

“You can speak the French, can’t you ?”’ 

*“*T can speak a little bit of it.” 

“Please tell them not to bring me a priest, then. 
Please ! Tell them I do not want a last service.” 

“Tl tell them all right. I can tell them that.” 

“Good,” he said, “very good!” He stopped 
talking for a little while. Then he said suddenly, “I’m 
going to be the first one of my pueblo to die without 
a priest. I am going to be the first to have a civil death 
and a civil burial. No rites ! No priest !”’ 

““ Where do you come from?” 

“I am from Mozares. That’s a little pueblo in the 
province of Burgos.” 

“Burgos? The most Catholic province in Spain.” 

‘“‘ That one ! I will be the first of the pueblo to have 
civil rites at death. I always said that I would be the 
first one. My wife, too.” 

‘You are very determined in this, Comrade, eh?” 

“Yes! Yes, I am, hombre. My wife, too! And 
she was a Daughter of Mary at one time!” The 
Daughters of Mary is a society of young women who 
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swear everlasting fidelity to the ideals of the Virgin 
Mary. ‘“ We became convinced that there was no God. 
If there had been a God, couldn’t he have seen how 
badly we are off here on this earth ?”’ 

He was becoming very excited now, and working 
my hand between his two hands that were beginning 
to feel moist and sweating. ‘‘ Don’t excite yourself,” 
I said. “ Calm yourself, Brother. You will be getting 
better very soon.” 

He smiled up into my eyes. “‘No! No, Comrade. 
Don’t talk like that. We have disposed of the formalities 
long ago. Remember that we dedicated ourselves to 
truth. Remember?” 

“Yes, but I don’t know that you’re going to die. 
You don’t know, either. You said yourself that you were 
going to be all right.” 

“I know. I wanted to say that I was going to be all 
right if you would help me in this. I’m very sure that 
I will die. I’ve got a bad wound that I didn’t tell anyone 
about before. You do this for me, eh?”’ 

uay.es Comrades sutel yesbitmuna 

“Please, Brother !”’ he said. ‘“‘ You know, my wife 
... my wife was killed in a bombardment at the village. 
I wasn’t there. She was buried with the other women 
and children—in a common grave. They wanted a 
priest, there. For the children, you know! So they 
had him at the grave—that was all right !_ I know him. 
He’s a very fine person. It’s different, now, though, 
you Seo decided, and I can do it. You'll help 
Mens a 

> Ull help you. sYesi!7ii1. said. “ T'llgdositamou 
won't have a priest.” 

“A civil burial ? ” 
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““A military, hombre,” I said. I tried to smile 
suddenly. 

“No, not a military. This of the military is just 
temporary. We had to become militant to keep the 
other. A civil ceremony! You know what that is, 
don’t you?” 

é Ves'? 

“You can tell them it in French ?” 

“Surely ! I'll do that,” I said. 

I did this. After he had died that night ! I had time 
to eat first and to take a bath before I went up to see 
him and to stay with him until he died. The night was 
very clear, and I opened a window opposite to his cot 
so that he could look out at the sky. 

He did not talk to me while I waited with him. He 
only smiled a little at me one time, and kept looking at 
me with a strangely happy face. I think that he had pain, 
but he did not seem to mind it, and only lay back quietly 
to wait for death as if he were very, very ready for it. 

We gave him a complete civil ceremony. 


OLD GARBO 
By DYLAN THOMAS 


Ir was Goop to keep in with Mr. Farr, he covered all 
the big stories, the occasional murder such as when 
Thomas O’Connor used a bottle on his wife but that 
was before my time, the strikes, the best fires. I wore 
my cigarette as he did, a hanging badge of bad habits. 
** Look at that word on the wall,’’ he said, ‘‘ now that’s 
ugly. There’s a time and a place.” Winking at me, 
scratching his bald patch as though the thought came 
from there, he said, ‘‘ Mr. Solomon wrote that.’ Mr. 
Solomon was the news editor and a Wesleyan. “ Old 
Solomon,” said Mr. Farr, “ he’d cut every baby in half 
just for pleasure.” I smiled and said, “I bet he would ”’ ; 
but I wished that I could have answered in such a way 
as to show for Mr. Solomon the disrespect I did not feel. 
This was a great male moment, and the most enjoyable 
since I had begun work three weeks before: leaning 
against the crack-tiled wall, smoking and smiling, looking 
down at my shoe scraping circles on the wet floor, 
sharing a small wickedness with an old, important man. 
I should have been writing up last night’s performance 
of “ The Crucifixion ”’ or loitering, with my new hat on 
one side, through the Christmas Saturday-crowded town 
in the hopes of an accident. “‘ You must come along 
with me one night,” Mr. Farr said slyly, “ we'll go down 
the Fishguard on the Docks, you can see the sailors 
knitting there in the public bar. Why not to-night > 
And there’s shilling women in the Lord Jersey. You 
stick to Woodbines like me.’’ He washed his hands like 
a young boy, wiping the dirt on the roll-towel, stared 
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in the mirror over the basin, twirled the ends of his 
moustache and saw them droop again immediately after. 
“ Get to work,” he said. I walked into the lobby, 
leaving him with his face pressed to the glass and one 
finger exploring his bushy nostrils. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock, and time for a cocoa or 
a Russian tea in the Café Royal above a tobacconist’s 
in High Street where junior clerks and shop assistants 
and young men working in their fathers’ offices or 
articled to stockbrokers and solicitors met every morning 
for gossip and stories. I made my way through the 
crowds, the Valley men up for the football, the country 
shoppers, the window gazers, the silent, shabby men at 
the corners of the packed streets standing in isolation in 
the rain, the press of mothers and prams, old women in 
black, brooched dresses carrying frails, smart girls with 
shining mackintoshes and splashed stockings, little dandy 
lascars bewildered by the weather, business men with 
wet spats, through a mushroom forest of umbrellas, and 
all the time I thought of the paragraphs I would never 
write. Ill put you all in a story by and by. Mrs. 
Constable, laden and red with shopping, recognized me 
as she charged out of Woolworth’s like a bull. “I 
haven’t seen your mother for ages, oh this Christmas 
rush. Remember me to Florrie, I’m going to have a 
cup of tea at the Modern. There,” she said, “ I’ve lost 
a pan.” I saw Percy Lewis who put chewing-gum in my 
hair at school. A tall man stared at the doorway of a 
hatshop, resisting the crowds, standing hard and still. 
All the moving irrelevancies of good news grew and 
acted around me as I reached the Café entrance and 
climbed the stairs. ‘‘ What’s for you, Mr. Swaffer?”’ 
‘The usual, please.” Cocoa and free biscuit. Most of 
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the boys were there already. Some wore the outlines of 
moustaches, others had sideboards and crimped hair, 
some smoked curved pipes and talked with them gripped 
between their teeth, there were pinstripe trousers and 
hard collars, one daring bowler. “Sit by here,” said 
Leslie Bird. He was in the boots at Dan Lewis's. “‘ Been 
to the flicks this week, Thomas?” “ Yes, the Regal, 
White Lies, damned good show, too, Connie Bennet was 
great. Remember her in the foambath, Leslie ?”” “ Too 
much foam for me, old man.’”’ The broad vowels of 
the town were narrowed in, the rise and fall of the 
family accent was caught and pressed. At the top window 
of the International Stores across the street a group of 
uniformed girls were standing with teacups in their 
hands. One of them waved a handkerchief. I wondered 
if she waved it to me. “ There’s that dark piece again,” 
I said, “she’s got her eye on you.” “ They look all 
right in their working clothes,” he said. “ You catch 
them when they’re all dolled up, they’re awful. I knew 
a little nurse once, she looked a peach in her uniform, 
really refined, no, really I mean. I picked her up on the 
Prom one night, she was in her Sunday best. There’s a 
difference, she looked like a bit of Marks and Spencer’s.” 
As he talked he was looking through the window with 
the corners of his eyes. The girl waved again and 
turned away to giggle. “‘ Pretty cheap,” he said. I said, 
“ And little Audrey laughed and laughed.” He took out 
a plated cigarette-case. ‘‘ Present,” he said, “1 bet my 
uncle with three balls has it in a week. Have a Best 
Turkish.” His matches were marked Allsopps. ‘‘ Got 
them from the Carlton,” he said, “ pretty girl behind 
the bar, knows her onions, you’ve never been there, 
have you, why don’t you drop in for one to-night? 
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Gil Morris’ll be there too. We usually sink a couple 
Saturdays. There’s a hop at the Melba.” “Sorry,” 
I said, “ I’m going out with our senior reporter. Some 
other time, Leslie, so long.” I paid my threepence. 
“ Good morning, Cassie.”” “ Good morning, Hannen.” 

The rain had stopped and High Street shone. Walking 
on the tramlines, a neat man held his banner high and 
prominently feared the Lord. I knew him as a Mr. 
Matthews who had been saved some years ago from 
British Port and who now walked every night in rubber 
shoes with a prayerbook and a flashlight through the 
lanes. There went Mr. Evans the Produce through the 
side door of the Bugle. Three typists rushed by for 
lunch, poached egg and milkshake, leaving a lavender 
scent. Should I take the long way through the Arcade 
and stop to look at the old man with the broken, empty 
pram who always stood there by the Music Store and 
who would take off his cap and set his hair alight for a 
penny ? It was only a trick to amuse boys, and I took 
the short cut down Chapel Street, on the edge of the 
slum called the Strand, past the enticing Italian chip- 
shop where young men who had noticing parents 
bought twopennyworth on late nights to hide their 
breath before the last tram home. Then up the narrow 
office stairs and into the reporters’ room. Mr. Solomon 
was shouting down the telephone. I heard the last 
words: “ You’re just a dreamer, Williams.” He put 
the receiver down. “ That boy’s a buddy dreamer,” he 
said to no one. He never swore. I finished my report of 
“ The Crucifixion ’’ and handed it to Mr. Farr. “ Too 
much platitudinous verbosity.”’ Half an hour later, Ted 
Williams, dressed to golf, sidled in smiling, thumbed 
his nose at Mr. Solomon’s back, and sat quietly in a 
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corner with a nailfile. I whispered, “‘ What was he 
slanging you for?’’ “I went out on a suicide, a tram 
conductor called Hopkins, and the widow made me stay 
and have a cup of tea, that’s all.”” He was very winning 
in his ways, more like a girl than a man who dreamed 
of Fleet Street and spent his summer fortnight walking 
up and down past the Daily Express office and looking 
for celebrities in the pubs. Saturday was my free 
afternoon. It was one o’clock and time to leave, but I 
stayed on. Mr. Farr had said nothing. I pretended to 
be busy, scribbling words and caricaturing with no 
likeness Mr. Solomon’s toucan profile and the snub 
copy boy who whistled out of tune behind the windows 
of the telephone box. I wrote my name, Reporter's 
Room, Zawe News, Tawe, South Wales, England, 
Europe, The Earth. And a list of the books I had not 
written: Land of My Fathers, A Study of the Welsh 
Character in All Its Aspects; Eighteen, A Provincial 
Autobiography; The Merciless Ladies, A Novel. Still 
Mr. Farr did not look up. I wrote, “ Hamlet.” Surely 
Mr. Farr, stubbornly transcribing his Council notes, had 
not forgotten. I heard Mr. Solomon mutter, leaning 
over his shoulder, ‘‘ To aitch with Alderman Daniels.” 
Half past one. Ted was in a dream. I spent a long time 
putting on my overcoat, tied my Old Grammarian’s 
scarf one way and then another. “ Some people are too 
lazy to take their half-days off,” said Mr. Farr suddenly, 
“ six o’clock in the Lamps back bar.’’ He did not turn 
round nor stop writing. 

“ Going for a nice walk ?? asked my mother. “ Yes, 
on the Common, don’t keep tea waiting.’’ I went to 
the Plaza. “ Press,” I said to the girl with the Tyrolean 
hat and skirt. “ There’s been two reporters this week.”’ 
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“ Special notice.”” She showed me to a seat. During the 
educational film, with the rude seeds hugging and sprout- 
ing in front of my eyes and plants like arms and legs, I 
thought of the bob women and the pansy sailors in the 
dives. There might be a quarrel with razors, and once 
Ted Williams found a lip outside the Missions to Seamen. 
It had a small moustache. The sinuous plants danced on 
the screen. If only Tawe were a larger sea-town there 
would be curtained rooms underground with blue films. 
The potato’s life came to an end. Then I entered an 
American college and danced with the president’s 
daughter. The hero called Lincoln, tall and dark with 
good teeth, I displaced quickly and the girl spoke my 
name as she held his shadow, the singing college chorus 
in sailors’ hats and bathing dresses called me big boy 
and king, Jack Oakie and I sped up the field and on the 
shoulders of the crowd, the president’s daughter and I 
brought across the shifting-coloured curtain with a kiss 
that left me giddy and bright-eyed as I walked out of 
the cinema into the strong lamplight and the new rain. 
A whole wet hour to waste in the crowds. I watched 
the queue outside the Empire and studied the posters of 
Nuit de Paris and thought of the long legs and startling 
faces of the chorus-girls I had seen walking arm-in-arm 
earlier that week up and down the streets in the winter 
sunshine, their mouths, I remembered remarking and 
treasuring for the first page of The Merciless Ladies that 
was never begun, like crimson scars, their hair raven- 
black or silver; their scent and paint reminded me of 
the hot and chocolate-coloured East, their eyes were 
pools. Lola de Kenway, Babs Courcey, Romona Day, 
would be with me all my life. Until I died, of a wasting, 
painless disease, and spoke my prepared last words, they 
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would always walk with me, recalling me to my dead 
youth in the vanished High Street nights when the shop 
windows were blazing and singing came out of the pubs 
and sirens from the Hafod sat in the steaming chip-shops 
with their handbags on their knees and their ear-rings 
rattling. I stopped to look at the window of Dirty 
Black’s the Fancy Man, but it was innocent ; there were 
only itching and sneezing powders, stink-bombs, rubber 
pens and Charlie masks ; all the novelties were inside, 
but I dared not go in for fear a woman should serve me, 
Mrs. Dirty Black with a moustache and knowing eyes 
or a thin, dog-faced girl I saw there once who winked 
and smelt of seaweed. In the market I bought pink 
cachous. You never knew. 

The back room of the Three Lamps was full of 
elderly men. Mr. Farr had not arrived. I leant against 
the bar between an alderman and a solicitor, drinking 
bitter, wishing that my father could see me now and 
glad, at the same time, that he was visiting Uncle A. in 
Aberavon. He could not fail to see that I was a boy no 
longer, nor fail to be angry at the angle of my fag and 
my hat and the threat of the clutched tankard. I liked 
the taste of beer, its live, white lather, its brass-bright 
depths, the sudden world through the wet, brown walls 
of the glass, the tilted rush to the lips and the slow 
swallowing down to the lapping belly, the salt on the 
tongue, the foam at the corners. ‘‘ Same again, Miss.” 
She was middle-aged. ‘One for you, miss?” Not 
during hours, ta all the same.” ‘ You’re welcome.” 
Was that an invitation to drink with her afterwards, to 
wait at the back door until she glided out and then to 
walk through the night, along the promenade and the 
sands, on to a soft dune where couples lay loving under 
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their coats and looking at the Mumbles lighthouse? 
She was plump and plain, her netted hair was auburn 
and wisped with grey. She gave me my change like a 
mother giving her boy pennies for the pictures, and I 
would not go out with her if she put cream on it. 

Mr. Farr hurried down High Street, savagely refusing 
laces and matches, averting his eyes from the shabby 
crowds. He knew that the poor and the sick and the ugly, 
unwanted people were so close around him that, with 
one look of recognition, one gesture of sympathy, he 
would be lost among them and the evening would be 
spoiled for ever. ‘‘ You’re a pint man then,” he said at 
my elbow. “ Good evening, Mr. Farr, only now and 
then for a change, what’s yours? Dirty night,” I said. 
Safe in a prosperous house, out of the way of the rain 
and the unsettling streets, where the poor and the past 
could not touch him, he took his glass lazily in the 
company of business and professional men and raised it 
to the light. “‘ It’s going to get dirtier,” he said, “‘ you 
wait till the Fishguard. Here’s health. You can see the 
sailors knitting there. And the old fishgirls in the Jersey. 
Got to go to the w. for a breath of fresh air.”” Mr. Evans 
the Produce came in quickly through a side door hidden 
by curtains, whispered his drink, shielded it with his 
overcoat, swallowed it in secrecy. ‘“‘ Similar,” said Mr. 
Farr, “‘and a half for His Nibs.”’ The bar was too high- 
class to look like Christmas. A notice said, “‘ No Ladies.”’ 
We left Mr. Evans gulping in his tent. 

Children screamed in Goat Street, and one boy, out 
of season, pulled my sleeve, crying, “ Penny for the 
Guy.” Big women in mens’ caps barricaded their door- 
ways, and a posh girl gave us the wink at the corner of 
the green, iron convenience opposite the Carlton Hotel. 
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We entered to music, the bar was hung with ribbons 
and balloons, a tubercular tenor clung to the piano, 
behind the counter Leslie Bird’s pretty barmaid was 
twitting a group of young men who leant far over and 
asked to see her garters and invited her to gins and 
limes and lonely midnight walks and moist adventures 
in the cinema. Mr. Farr sneered down his glass as I 
watched the young men enviously and saw how much 
she liked their ways, how she slapped their hands lightly 
and wriggled back in pride of her prettiness and gaiety 
to pull the beer-handles. “ Toop little Twms from the 
Valleys. There'll be some puking to-night,’ he said 
with pleasure. Other young men, sleek-haired, pale and 
stocky, with high cheekbones and deep eyes, bright ties, 
double-breasted waistcoats and wide trousers, some 
pocked from the pits, their broad hands scarred and 
damaged, all exultantly half-drunk, stood singing round 
the piano, and the tenor with the fallen chest led in a 
clear voice. Oh to be able to join in the suggestive play 
or the rocking choir, to shout “ Bread of Heaven” with 
my shoulders back and my arms linked with Little 
Moscow, or to be called ‘‘ Saucy” and “A one”’ as I 
joked and ogled at the counter, making innocent, dirty 
love that could come to nothing among the spilt beer 
and piling glasses. “‘ Let’s get away from the bloody 
meee said Mr. Farr. “ Too much bloody row,” 
I said. 

“Now we're coming to somewhere.” We crawled 
down Strand alleys by the side of the Mortuary, through 
a gaslit lane where hidden babies cried together, and 
reached the Fishguard door as a man, muffled like 
Mr. Evans, slid out in front of us with a bottle or a black- 
jack in one gloved hand. The bar was empty. An old 
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man whose hands trembled sat behind the counter, staring: 
at his turnip watch. “ Merry Christmas, Pa.” ‘ Good 
evening, Mr. F.”” “ Drop of rum, Pa.” A red bottle 
shook over two glasses. “ Very special poison, son.’ 
“ This’ll make your eyes bulge,” said Mr. Farr. My 
iron head stood high and firm, no sailors’ rum could rot 
the rock of my belly. Poor Leslie Bird the port-sipper, 
and little Gil Morris who marked dissipation under his. 
eyes with a blacklead every Saturday night, I wished 
they could have seen me now in the dark, stunted room 
with photographs of boxers peeling on the wall. “‘ More 
poison, Pa,’ I said. ‘“‘ Where’s the company to-night, 
gone to the Riviera?’’ ‘“ They’re in the snuggery,. 
Mr. F., there’s a party for Mrs. Prothero’s daughter.’* 
In the back room, under a damp Royal Family, a row 
of black-dressed women on a hard bench sat laughing: 
and crying, short glasses lined by their Guinnesses. 
On an opposite bench two men in jerseys drank 
appreciatively, nodding at the emotions of the women. 
And on the one chair in the middle of the room an old 
woman with a bonnet tied under her chins, a feather boa 
and white gym shoes, tittered and wept above the rest. 
We sat on the men’s bench. One of the two touched his 
cap with a sore hand. “ What’s the party, Jack? ’” 
asked Mr. Farr, ‘“‘ meet my colleague Mr. Thomas, this 
is Jack Stiff the Mortuary keeper.” Jack Stiff spoke 
from the side of his mouth. “It’s Mrs. Prothero there. 
We call her Old Garbo because she isn’t like her, see. 
She had a message from the Hospital about an hour ago, 
Mrs. Harris’s Winifred brought it here, to say her 
second daughter’s died in pod.” “ Baby girl dead, too,” 
said the man at his side. “ So all the old girls came round 
to sympathize, and they made a big collection for her 
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and now she’s beginning to drink it up and treating 
round. We’ve had a couple of pints from her already.” 
‘ Shameful.”? The rum burned and kicked in the hot 
room, but my head felt tough as a hill and I could write 
twelve books before morning and roll the Carlton 
barmaid like a barrel the length of Tawe sands. “ Drinks 
for the troops.” Before a new audience the women cried 
louder, patting Mrs. Prothero’s knees and hands, 
adjusting her bonnet, praising her dead daughter. 
“What’ll you have, Mrs. Prothero, dear?’’ “No, 
have it with me, dear, best in the house.’ “‘ Well, a 
Guinness tickles my fancy.” “ And a little something in 
it, dear.”’ ‘Just for Margie’s sake, then.” “ Think if 
she was here now, dear, singing One of the Ruins, or 
Cockles and Mussels, she had a proper Madam’s voice.” 
“Oh, don’t, Mrs. Harris.” ‘‘ There, we’re only bucking 
you up, grief killed the cat, Mrs. Prothero. Let’s have a 
song together, dear.’ 


The pale moon was rising above the grey mountain, 
The sun was declining beneath the blue sea, 
When I strolled with my love to the pure crystal fountain, 


Mrs. Prothero sang. “It was her daughter’s favourite 
song,” said Jack Stiff’s friend. 

Mr. Farr tapped me on the shoulder; his hand fell 
slowly from a great height, and his thin, bird’s voice 
spoke from a whirring circle on the ceiling. “ A drop 
of out-of-doors for you and me.’ The gamps and 
bonnets, the white gym shoes, the bottles and the mildew 
king, the singing Mortuary man, the Rose of Tralee, 
swam together in the snuggery; two small men, Mr. 
Farr and his twin brother, led me on an ice-rink to the 
door and the night air slapped me down. The evening 
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happened suddenly. A wall slumped over and knocked 
off my trilby ; Mr. Farr’s brother disappeared under the 
cobbles. Here came a wall like a buffalo; dodge him, 
son. Have a drop of angustura, have a drop of brandy, 
Fernet Branca, Polly, ooo the mother’s darling, have a 
hair of the dog. ‘“‘ Feeling better now?” I sat in a 
plush chair I had never seen before, sipping a mothball 
drink and appreciating an argument between Ted 
Williams and Mr. Farr. Mr. Farr was saying sternly, 
“You came in here to look for sailors.” ‘‘ No I didn’t, 
then,” said Ted, ‘“‘ I came for local colour.’”? The notices 
on the walls were: “ The Lord Jersey. Prop.: Titch 
Thomas.” “ No Betting.’ ‘‘ No Swearing, B iY Ouse 
“The Lord Helps Himself but You Musn’t.” ‘‘ No 
Ladies Allowed Except Ladies.” “‘ This is a funny pub,” 
Tesaidymasce the*notices? “(Okay now?” © I’m 
feeling upsydaisy.’’ “ There’s a pretty girl for you, 
look she’s giving you the glad.” “ But she’s got no 
nose.” My drink like winking had turned itself into 
beer. A hammer tapped. “ Order, order.”” At a round 
table in a new saloon a collarless chairman with a cigar 
called on Mr. Jenkins to provide The Lily of Laguna. 
“By request,” said Mr. Jenkins. “ Order, order, for 
Katie Sebastapool Street, what is it, Katie?’ She sang 
the National Anthem. “ Mr. Fred Janes will supply his 
usual dirty one.’’ A broken baritone voice spoiled the 
chorus ; I recognized it as my own, and drowned it. 
A girl of the Salvation Army avoided the arms of two 
firemen and sold them a War Cry. A young man with 
a dazzling handkerchief round his head, black and white 
holiday shoes with holes for the toes and no socks, 
danced until the bar cried, “ Mabel.” Ted clapped at 
my side. “‘ That’s style. Nijinsky of the nightworld, 
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there’s astory. Wonder if I can get an interview.” 
“ Half a crack,” said Mr. Farr. “ Don’t make me cross.” 
A wind from the Docks tore up the street, I heard the 
rowdy dredger in the bay and a boat blowing to come 
in, the gaslamps bowed and bent, then again smoke 
closed about and the stained walls with George and 
Mary dripping above the women’s bench, and Jack Stiff 
whispered, holding his hand in front of him like the 
paw of an animal, “‘ Old Garbo’s gone.”” The sad and 
jolly women huddled together. “‘ Mrs. Harris’s little girl 
got the message wrong. Old Garbo’s daughter’s right 
as rain, the baby was born dead. Now the old girls 
want their money back, but they can’t find Garbo any- 
where.”’ He licked his hand. “I know where she’s 
gone.” His friend said, “‘ to a boozer over the bridge.” 
In low voices the women reviled Mrs. Prothero, liar, 
adulteress, mother of bastards, thief. “She got you 
know what.” “ Never cured it.” ‘ Got Charlie tatooed 
on her.” “ Three and eight she owes me.”’ “ Two and 
ten.” “‘ Money for my teeth.” “ One and a tanner out 
of the Old Age.” Who kept filling my glass? Beer ran 
down my cheek and my collar. My mouth was full of 
saliva. The bench spun. The cabin of the Fishguard 
tilted. Mr. Farr retreated slowly ; the telescope twisted, 
and his face with wide and hairy nostrils breathed against 
mine. “Mr. Thomas is going to get sick.” ‘‘ Mind 
your brolly, Mrs. Arthur.” “ Take his head.” 

The last tram clanked home. I did not have the penny 
for the fare. “ You get off here. Careful.” The revolving 
hill to my father’s house reached to the sky. Nobody 
was up. I crept to a wild bed, and the wallpaper lakes 
converged and sucked me down. 


Sunday was a quiet day, though St. Mary’s bells a 
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mile away rang on, long after church-time, in the holes 
of my head. Knowing that I would never drink again, 
I lay in bed until midday dinner and remembered the 
unsteady shapes and far-off voices of the ten o’clock 
town. I read the newspapers. All news was bad that 
morning, but an article called ‘‘ Our Lord was a Flower- 
Lover’? moved me to tears of bewilderment and 
contrition. I excused myself from the Sunday joint and 
three vegetables. In the park in the afternoon I sat 
alone near the deserted bandstand. I caught a ball of 
waste paper that the wind blew down the gravel path 
towards the rockery, and, straightening it out and holding 
it on my knee, wrote the first three lines of a poem 
without hope. A dog nosed me out where I crouched 
behind a bare tree in the cold, and rubbed its nose against 
my hand. “ My only friend,” I said. It stayed with me 
up to the early dusk, sniffing and scratching. 

On Monday morning, with shame and hate, afraid to 
look at them again, I destroyed the article and the poem, 
throwing the pieces on to the top of the wardrobe, and 
I told Leslie Bird in the tram to the office: “‘ You 
should have been with us Saturday. Christ.”’ 

Early on Tuesday night, which was Christmas Eve, 
I walked with a borrowed half a crown into the back 
room of the Fishguard. Jack Stiff was alone. The 
women’s bench was covered with sheets of news- 
paper. A bunch of balloons hung from the lamp. 
“ Here’s health.” ‘‘ Merry Christmas.” “ Where’s Mrs. 
Prothero ?””? His hand was bandaged now. “ Oh, you 
haven’t heard? She spent all the collection money. 
She took it over the bridge to the Heart’s Delight. She 
didn’t let one of the old girls see her. It was over a 
pound. She’d spent a lot of it before they found her 
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daughter wasn’t dead. She couldn’t face them then. 
Have this one with me. So she finished it up by stop-tap 
Monday. Then a couple of men from the banana boats 
saw her walking across the bridge and she stopped half 
way. But they weren’t in time.’? “ Merry Christmas.” 
‘“‘ We got a pair of gym shoes on our slab.”’ None of 
Old Garbo’s friends came in that night. 

When I showed this story a long time later to Mr. 
Farr he said, “‘ You got it all wrong. You got the people 
mixed. The boy with the handkerchief danced in the 
Jersey. Fred Janes was singing in the Fishguard. Never 
mind. Come and have one to-night in the Nelson. 
There’s a girl down there who’ll show you where the 
sailor bit her. And there’s a policeman who knew. Jack 
Johnson. ‘I'll put them all in a story by and by,” I said. 


OPERA IN ENGLISH AND ENGLISH 
OPERA 


By ERIC WALTER WHITE 


OPERA, LIKE BALLET, is a composite art form ; and of its 
three main elements—libretto, setting, music—the latter 
is the most important. In a good opera the exigencies 
of musical form leave their imprint on the libretto, 
forcing the plot to follow certain channels and imposing 
a number of artificial but often useful conventions on its 
style. Should the libretto prove intractable to this 
type of treatment and tend to impose its own theatrical 
shape and emotional sequence on the accompanying 
music, the result is not opera, but music drama. 

The action of a well-produced opera may be clear to 
the audience, even without the help of a detailed pro- 
gramme synopsis; but when that opera is sung in a 
foreign language, the sentiments of the characters and 
their changing emotions go for next to nothing if the 
audience cannot follow the words. It is true that some 
composers deliberately eschew the emotional content 
of the words they set, for they feel that these are merely 
an excuse for the music—a purely metrical skeleton 
which needs musical incarnation. Stravinsky, for 
instance, having chosen one of the best known Greek 
myths for his opera-oratorio, Oedipus Rex, had the libretto 
translated into Latin, as he hoped that the lapidary 
style of this dead language would help his audience to 
concentrate on the music without their being distracted 
by the actual meaning of current words and phrases. 
But works of this kind are freaks in the operatic world, 
for an opera should provide occasion for singing on 
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the stage ; and this postulates the fullest understanding 
between the singers and their audience—otherwise the 
opera is bound to fail in its appeal. 

From a purely musical point of view, the ideal is for 
an opera to be performed in the language in which it was 
originally written. Thereby the all-important relation 
between the syllabic values of the words and the accom- 
panying melodic line is preserved unimpaired. But if 
operas are to be fully understood by their audience, 
it would be unfair to confine performances of Don 
Giovanni and Otello to Italy, Carmen and Faust to France, 
Die Zauberfléte and Fidelio to Germany, Boris Godunov 
and Eugen Onegin to Russia: nor is the annual English 
international opera season, a fashion dating back to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, any real solution 
of the problem as far as this country is concerned— 
it merely brings opera to a wealthy and cultured minority 
who are able to recognize the first lines of the well-known 
airs and to pick out a few simple foreign expressions here 
and there. In fact, opera will never flourish in this 
country, until the operatic repertory of the continent 
is familiar to the ordinary English musical audience 
in an adequate translation and the living tradition of 
English opera has been successfully restored. 

The interest and importance of opera librettos has 
generally been underestimated by music critics in the 
past. It is true that the Handelian type of libretto was 
full of crudities of action and stylistic absurdities ; but 
second-rate librettists, like Haym, were soon followed 
by Metastasio and Da Ponte, both acknowledged masters 
of their craft. The position in England was not improved 
by the inadequate and stilted translations that became 
current in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
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The greatest defect of these translators, apart from their 
numerous lapses of style, was their unmusicality : their 
English version would often falsify the phrasing of the 
melodic line and (a heinous crime from the singer’s point 
of view) alter the vowel sequence of the original. There 
were a few honourable exceptions to this rule, such as 
Thomas Oliphant’s rendering of Fidelio ; but, generally 
speaking, it was not until Professor Edward Dent 
translated the text of three of Mozart’s operas and 
followed these by the translation of a number of other 
librettos (most of which have been intended for per- 
formance at Sadler’s Wells) that people began to realize 
how living and popular in the best sense opera in English 
might become. 

For instance, a false tradition has grown up on the 
continent of playing Don Giovanni as if it were a tragedy, 
a serious study of erotic and demoniacal psychology. 
Dent’s masterly translation has now made it impossible 
for this opera to be given in English except as a dramma 
giocoso in accordance with Mozart’s original intention. 
To hear the laughter that sweeps over the Sadler’s 
Wells audience when listening to Don Giovanni in 
English reaffirms one’s conviction, not only that this 
particular opera is alive, but also that there is a real 
audience for opera in England so long as the words and 
action are intelligible and the music good. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the importance of the impetus 
Dent has given to the serious study of opera librettos 
and their translation. His examples are pleasing both to 
scholars and musicians, gratifying for the singers to 
sing and easy for the audience to hear. His special love 
for Mozart, his enthusiasm for opera in general and his 
indefatigable efforts to popularize opera in England 
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should prove factors of decisive importance in the future 
revival of English opera. 

When we turn to the history of English opera, we 
find that the early operas of Locke, Blow and Purcell 
were for the most part conceived as spectacular plays 
with incidental music and called for an extraordinary 
combination of music, singing, ballet, acting, and mime. 
Handel’s operas, however, raised a different set of 
problems. They were designed to show off the star 
singers of the day to a limited audience of snobs and 
aristocrats. As is well known, owing to a freak of 
fashion, the main male parts were reserved for castratt, 
and the librettos (with juster cause) were written in 
Italian. When these operas are revived to-day, there are 
a number of embarrassing problems to be solved. The 
castrato airs have to be transposed for tenor, thereby 
probably altering the important key-sequence of the 
opera and introducing a false tone colour. If the Italian 
libretto is translated, its palpable absurdity seems even 
more obvious than usual. If the airs are given their 
proper da capo repeats, the operas become intolerably 
long to ears accustomed to contemporary notions of 
time and speed: if, on the other hand, the repeats are 
omitted, all that is left being a stub of orchestral ritornello, 
the airs lose their spacious shape, like trees that have 
been lopsidedly pruned. 

All these difficulties were only too apparent when the 
newly formed Arts Department of Dartington Hall 
recently presented Rodelinda for a limited number of 
performances at the Old Vic. This production was 
advertised as being the preliminary to the opening of 
a new studio of opera at Dartington, which intends to 
devote itself principally to English opera of the seven- 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries. Messrs. Cohen, 
Heckroth, Jooss, and Oppenheim, who were jointly 
responsible for the production of Rodelinda, have set 
themselves a difficult but worth-while task, and it is 
to be hoped they will have courage and inspiration to 
Carry it out. 

When we turn from Handel to the rival success of 
The Beggar’s Opera, we begin to wonder whether the 
true English genius may not lie in the direction of light 
opera. It is true that most people to-day know The 
Beggar's Opera only through Sir Nigel Playfair’s 
emasculated Hammersmith revival with its pretty Lovat 
Fraser decoration : but much of the force of the original 
satire was still apparent in the Brecht-Weill adaptation 
made for Berlin in 1928; and it would be an intensely 
interesting experiment if a revival of The Beggar’s 
Opera on the lines of the original 1728 production 
could be staged in one of our eighteenth-century theatres, 
such as the Theatre Royal, Bristol. The opposite is 
true of that other extremely popular English light opera, 
The Mikado. Here, unfortunately, the modern laws of 
copyright have been used to preserve and enforce the 
D’Oyley Carte tradition of production long after it had 
usefully served its original purpose. That there is still 
real value in the opera can be seen from the German 
revival of 1927 and the Hot and Swing Mzkados at present 
sweeping New York. 

Yet it is probable that development in future will come, 
not so much from light opera or even those stray examples 
of contemporary English opera, such as The Wreckers, 
The Travelling Companion, and Hugh the Drover, which 
are fighting for a place in the Sadler’s Wells repertory, 
as from a new operatic form designed specifically to 
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meet modern needs, embody modern ideas, and suit 
modern methods of performance. For instance, on the 
analogy of Stravinsky’s Soldier’s Tale which was written 
in 1918 for three players, a reader and an orchestra of 
five, it might be possible to build up a number of small 
mobile opera groups which could travel round easily 
and cheaply and give performances in existing theatres 
or on improvised stages. There is already a nucleus of 
operas which could be used for such a purpose; and 
contemporary composers might well be encouraged to 
experiment in this new form, for such works would 
take less time to write than a full-length grand opera 
and would be more likely also to suit the modern media 
of radio and television. 


THE PLAY—AS SEEN FROM THE 
STAGE 


(At the beginning of June, the Court Players were 
presenting Night of January 26th. In this American 
crime-play, the jury box is filled by members of the 
audience. It occurred to me, therefore, to send a 
reviewer down to Penge as a member of the jury. 
The following are his impressions.—EpITor). 


I KNEW THAT this play ran for two years in New York, 
chiefly because of the celebrities who composed the jury 
each night. I had not seen it there nor when it was done 
at the Phoenix, but I knew that the play had alternative 
endings, according to the verdict brought in. I did not 
know, however, that the jury took any lively part in 
the proceedings, and was rather surprised when the 
stage-manager said breezily, “When you hear your 
name called out, you file in.”” I was even more surprised 
to find myself straight in the jury box, with an actor 
advancing at me with the familiar words, “Do you 
swear by Almighty God...?” This happened only a 
few minutes after the rise of the curtain. The actor 
represented the Clerk of the Court, the scene represented 
the Superior Court of New York. Judge, attorneys, and 
accused were already present. So, if I may say so, were 
the audience, sitting a few feet away across the footlights. 
Our box was the O.P. side, running from footlights to 
witness chair. Opposite, was the prosecuting attorney. 
Accused, with her solicitor, sat down stage, facing 
audience. 

The trial was that of a business secretary, accused of 
murdering her employer, a crooked magnate, whose body 
had been found at the foot of a building in which she 
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lived. He had previously lived in the apartment, but on 
his marriage, had given it to her. Shortly after his 
marriage, he had dismissed his secretary, but had continued 
to allow her to live in the penthouse. As this was in the 
same building as his office, there was no proof that their 
association had ended, and on the night of his death he 
had been seen accompanying her up to her apartment. 

The action of the play was entirely reported, piece by 
piece of the puzzle being supplied by the witnesses and 
cross-examination of the accused. Our job, as jury, was 
to sift the evidence. Sifting it required, for nobody 
concerned was-any better than they should be, indeed a 
great deal worse. A good case could be made out against 
each of them, including the dead man’s widow, and 
actually, it did not matter much what verdict was brought 
in, as everyone would be arrested on different charges 
the minute they left the court. 

The accused’s defence was that the dead man was in 
financial difficulties, and that it had been arranged to 
stage a fake suicide. For this purpose, a devoted admirer 
(who happened to be a gangster) had agreed to supply a 
body which, when thrown from the roof, would be 
taken to be that of the millionaire. It was never explained 
why it should be thought wise for the body of a married 
man to be found at the foot of a building in which lived 
his lately dismissed secretary, but no opportunity was 
offered to go into that. The idea had been that the million- 
aire having fled should meet his secretary a month later 
in Buenos Aires and together they should resume casting 
their net over the big business of the world; that, she — 
was careful to explain, was her real love. 

The plan failed, because the magnate really was killed 
(though the body found was proved not to be his). Who 
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killed him was left unsolved, and I will not describe the 
plot further because it may be more fruitful to take 
advantage of an unusual opportunity by recording my 
opinion of the play and its performance whilst actually 
taking part in it. I should like to make clear that we did 
have to take part in it. We had to rise when the judge 
left and entered ; frequently witnesses would turn to us, 
and attorneys would make impassioned speeches at us, 
the lady and gentlemen of the jury. This was unexpected, 
and at first one did not know what to do. Very soon 
though, one realized that one did not have to do anything ; 
it was a temptation not to fall into the American idiom 
and whisper “‘ take it easy” as an attorney spat, shouted 
and spat, and once, when the prosecution knocked a 
Bible off the box, I murmured “I beg your pardon” 
as I picked it up. But because these outbreaks were 
unexpected, one just was surprised, and startled and that, 
I suppose, was all right. We certainly weren’t there to 
try our skill at acting, though the one lady tried hard, 
and on the other hand, we couldn’t sit as if we were carved 
out of alabaster, whilst heart-rending evidence was 
directed at us. 

I found that I relaxed, listened intently, and jumped 
when startling things happened. This was frequent, as 
witnesses came on to the stage through the stalls and one 
never knew who was coming. I knew nothing of the 
play and was kept constantly alert. 

So much for the jury. As for the actors, I was 
favourably impressed. There we were, with a row of 
red and yellow footlights cutting across our left eye, 
with the sweep of circle and line of boxes terminating 
abruptly at the proscenium opening, and then the wings, 
the brick wall of the theatre behind that. Yet I had the 
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illusion of being in a court room. There were the actors 
a few feet away, acting to an audience much farther off— 
yet, though I could touch them, they seemed neither 
over-acting nor under-acting. Two lamentable exceptions, 
at the start and finish of the play, were atoned for by the 
general efficiency. 

Time and again, especially during the evidence of 
Dorothy Reynolds, as the house-keeper Magda Svsenson, 
and during the prosecuting of Robert Woollard, I found 
I had forgotten I was listening to actors ; I was believing 
every word they said. It must be remembered that we had 
to listen closely, to follow the play ; perhaps because we 
were jury, it was easier to believe it was a real case. On 
the other hand, there were the bare walls through the 
wings, and the footlights, and intervals, to offset that. 

I am not a stranger to acting, and even as audience I 
had sat on the stage before (during Wonder Bar’s run 
at the Savoy). Part of me was watching timing, make-up, 
and other details. Yet the production seemed truer to 
me than that of Zhe Women, for instance, and so I 
think it true that between them the company did manage 
to persuade us, strangers on the stage, that we were in 
something that, for its duration, was real. 

I think I was perhaps more impressed than I would 
have been from the front; for it is true that a company 
of people acting together create something between 
them, and we were amongst it. 

The play itself is not good. The author leaves many 
loose ends. It was a pity the jury could not bring in 
counter-charges. What verdict did we bring in? 

Guilty. I admit we did it deliberately. It had been 
Not Guilty at every other performance, and we wanted 
to see if the cast knew the alternative ending. Actually, 
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it was about fifty-fifty, and it was worth the gasp we 
got from the audience to see the surprise of Noele Gordon 
as the accused. Her part had been a cinch—the elegant 
girl with everything against her, staring at the audience 
with a shift of fur, tap of a delicate foot, and occasional 
outburst, at the end to be acquitted. She was equally 
good when she wasn’t, and we got a bit of extra acting 
for our pains, for after her first surprise, she turned her 
back on the audience, and, before addressing the judge, 
put her tongue out at us. We deserved that extra bit, 
I think, for we had sat on that case from a few minutes 
after curtain rise until the very end, not even leaving for 
intervals. I wouldn’t do it again, but I’m glad I did once. 
It was a stunt of course, but I learnt much. . . though one 
thing I shall never know. In the first interval, one of the 
players refreshed her throat with lozenges. She was very 
urgent about this. But for the rest of the play she had 
not a line to speak. Members of the jury, why did that 
woman do that? And, O, why did not we, cooped there 
for over two hours with neither drink nor cigarette ? 

Two points remain to be mentioned. The verdict of 
Guilty was given on one other occasion; and all this 
took place at Penge Empire, where the Court Players 
give an adequately mounted and well acted play twice a 
night at prices from sixpence to two shillings. 


H. K. FISHER 
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BRIDGE HEAD. RUTHERFORD MAYNE. Produced 
by MICHAEL MacowaNn. Westminster Theatre. 


OF MICE AND MEN. JoHN STEINBECK. Produced 
by NorMAN MarsHALL. Apollo Theatre. 


IF THE THEATRE had to depend on subject-matter for 
its appeal, then Bridge Head could never have been 
written. For at first sight what could seem more un- 
promising as dramatic material than the efforts of an 
officer of the Irish Land Commission to distribute 
holdings more equitably in a congested area? But just 
as there are sermons in stones, so to the true playwright 
there is drama in everything. Rutherford Mayne has 
seized on something which he has obviously experienced 
at first hand and with imaginative insight has transformed 
its prosaic actuality into a thing of beauty. 

It is no detriment to Mr. Mayne’s art to say that 
Tchehov has already set the formula for this type of 
play: place your characters in difficult or depressing 
surroundings, touch them here and there with idealism, 
and let there be a good-bye in the last act. Mr. Mayne 
has followed this formula triumphantly, and the result is 
an Irish drama without the exaggerated poeticisms of 
Synge and more detached than O’Casey. It is, in fact, 
a play about Irish life rather than an Irish play. 

The drama springs inevitably from the characters, 
from the well-balanced contrast between landowner and 
peasant. The harassed officer, trying to soothe both 
sides, soon becomes a storm centre, but he weathers it, 
grows grey, and departs feeling he has played his part 
in a heartbreaking but worthy task which it will take 
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many years yet to bring to fruition. He hands the torch 
to his young successor, and the work goes on. 

Wilfred Lawson gives a quietly convincing study of 
the local official. But the triumph of the evening is 
Charles Victor, as a pugnacious peasant. The part is 
tichly written, and this actor makes it memorable, both 
vocally and facially. 

Of Mice and Men has no propaganda, no criticism 
of society, no plumbing the depths of human experience. 
Yet that most difficult of modern achievements—true 
tragedy—has almost been realized. I say almost, for 
while there is pity and terror, there is little suffering 
on the part of the principal character, Lennie, who 
is half-witted and not responsible for his actions. The 
suffering is rather in the mind of his friend George, 
who feels so strangely attached to him as to take his 
protection upon himself, though he thereby handicaps 
his own career. 

But the sense of inevitability is there—the doom 
of a man essentially lovable but with the brain of a 
child. There is a poetic sensitiveness in the drawing of 
his character which is thrown into powerful dramatic 
relief by the complete absence of poetry in the setting— 
a background of tough Californian ranch-men with 
primitive ideas of justice. 

Lennie loves to handle soft things—mice and rabbits 
and puppies, and women’s dresses and hair. In his 
childish ecstasy he forgets his colossal strength (an 
ironic compensation for wit) and chokes the life out 
of the only woman who has ever taken any notice of 
him. To save him from a fearful vengeance, George 
sets him dreaming of the happy days that are to be, 
and, when his head is turned, shoots him. The last 
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scene, in its overwhelming poignancy, is perhaps unique 
in dramatic literature. 

Niall MacGinnis’s portrayal of the clumsy, simple 
Lennie is a carefully studied piece of artistic interpreta- 
tion, entirely convincing and full of imaginative subtle- 
ties. John Mills, as George, in a more straightforward, 
and therefore rather more difficult part, is equally sure 
of touch. The production, with its superb timing and 
pregnant silences (helped by a fine economy of dialogue), 
lifts the whole significance of the drama far beyond the 
narrow confines of its setting. 

ANTHONY MERRYN 


RHONDDA ROUNDABOUT. Jack JONES. Pro- 
duced by GLEN ByaM SHAW. Globe. 

THE WOMEN. Crara BootuBy. Produced by 
GILBERT MILLER. Lyric. 


I pon’T KNow how this Rhondda Roundabout came to be 
put on; we’re not used to this kind of play in London. 
I don’t know why it was put on in June, nor why at 
the Globe, instead of, like its neighbour at the Apollo, 
being tried out first, at a theatre whose regular audience 
would have been suitable to it. But I do know that it 
was put on, that it received excited notices—and that 
London audiences, so like London audiences, at first 
didn’t go. 

That may have been due to the heat-wave, to the 
Thetis; 1 heard some complain of the scenery, say it 
wasn't ‘West End’. But neither is that of The Women, 
a shoddily put on play, even for the provinces. I think 
more likely it was due to the play—to the fact that people 
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found it possible to say “ Of course, it isn’t a play 
at all”. That is the sort of criticism which it would occur 
to English people to make. The sort of criticism which 
touches none of the points at issue, and reveals, not the 
faults of the work, but the foolishness of the critic. 
Rhondda Roundabout isn’t a play in the accepted 
sense. But it is so many other things that that seems 
irrelevant. 

A piece of Wales, they said, had been transplanted 
to Shaftesbury Avenue. That was one point of interest. 
But Jack Jones gave us more than that. He gave us 
people, fine and fiery people, with a pride to which 
their courage entitled them. On the stage of the Globe, 
while his play was on, you could see the virtues, a little 
larger than life—and at the Lyric, I cannot refrain from 
saying, you can still see the meaner vices, which make 
their practitioners a little less than life-size. There were 
passages of such nobility, there were scenes which 
showed such a loving knowledge of character, written 
with such a passion of poetry and acted so movingly— 
that time and time again I felt, “‘ If this can be done, 
then perhaps it is possible to act Lear, after all.” 

There were also passages of hokum. One would be 
thinking the play had an almost Elizabethan stature 
and then suddenly, squelch, one would sink into hokum. 
The two interleaved, one never knew which was coming 
nor, sometimes, which was which when it had come. 
There was unevenness in the writing, and great uneven- 
ness in the acting. Terrible, if I may say so, did I find 
the shopkeeper, the two Communists (Jones, naturally, 
was unfair to them), and the girl in trouble was under- 
played almost as much as the concert organizer was over- 
acted (but it must be hard not to over-play a comedy 
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part, since the English will laugh at anything made out 
to be comedy, out of sheer relief at not having to listen 
intently). The play, however, could have been acted 
by Eskimos or deaf and dumb mutes or Cabinet ministers, 
as long as they left in it Mervyn Johns and Dilys Davies. 
These two play the miner and his wife round whom the 
action of the play centres. Shoni is periodically unem- 
ployed ; he and Emily, middle-aged, have been married 
long and are deeply in love, or rather in deep love— 
which they call “being soft’. They are childless, 
and their nephew, a preacher, lives with them. To their 
cottage come many people—the boxer who is going 
to become champion of Wales, the bookie, flashy, 
alcoholic, making easy money, aware that he is taking 
it from people who often as not haven’t enough to eat, 
and giving a hundred pounds to the mine-explosion 
fund, because “ even if I gave all, it wouldn’t be enough, 
I haven’t been risking my life, like you, Schoni’’. There 
is a girl who is going “ to feel worse before things are 
better with her”’, and there is a shell-shocked captain, 
his mind full of broken quotations, his hours spent 
haunting the mountain above the town. He is going to 
marry the girl and look after her child. But he drowns 
himself and they say to the boxer, “ It looks like as if 
you'll get her, if you'll take her now, Bandy.’ There 
are others, shop-girls, a choir-leader, miners (including 
one who makes a speech about absentee owners which 
brings the house down as much as does the nurses 
outburst in Zhe Women). The play does not settle the 
lives of these people, it does not resolve their problems. 
In short scene after scene, of Shakespearian alternation, 
they contribute their lives—to Rhondda. That is the 
theme of the play. Rhondda. Some of them could get 
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away; others have spent all their time there, and are 
too old to. And don’t want to. Rhondda to them is not 
a distressed area. It is the place they have watered with 
their sweat and their tears and their blood. It is the 
place where, when they sing, “ the hills shake their heads 
in time to the music,” where, when they talk, “it is like 
silk running between your fingers.” They stay there, 
out of love for each other, love which has respect for 
what each has put into the place. At the end, when 
the bookie reverses Hamlet and the wedding feast turns 
into a funeral breakfast, the boxer sums it up in a great 
speech, that they’re all fighters, every one of them, 
the preacher with the weak chest as much as he is, the 
girls, the women and their men, and they know they 
must fight “ till the bell rings’, and will. 

You can say what you like about the play, you can 
think what you like of Jack Jones. You throw it all 
overboard when you find your spirits rising, as these 
people’s spirit always is risen, because of that rare thing, 
the godhead in man—recognized and revered in daily 
life. 

Rhondda Roundabout should be seen, if possible, 
directly after The Women, for then it will take the taste 
of that out of your mouth. It isn’t much of a taste. 
It doesn’t offend, and even if it does, it is only fair that 
women should have a chance to, after men have so 
long. If it seems frank, even daring, even funny, which 
I didn’t find it, that is because audiences have become 
used to men talking sex-hunt, and are amused to feign 
surprise at women doing the same in their own equivalent 
of the smoking-room. There are only three things 
wrong with the play as seen in London ; it has a poor 
title, it is a Comedy of Manners about people who have 
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none; and it is disgracefully acted (it needs Ina Claire). 
Most of the cast at the Globe have not acted in London 
before ; most of those at the Lyric should not be allowed 
to again. 

R. H. WILLIAMS 


“ MONTAGE IN 193871 


By S. M. EISENSTEIN 
(Continued ) 


(Translated by STEPHEN Garry; technical check by 
Ivor MONTAGU) 


IT 


(Eisenstein is dealing with the distinction between “ repre- 
sentation’ and “ image’’.—I. M.). 


WE TURN TO a graphic example. Take a white circular 
disc of average size and smooth surface, its circumference 
divided into sixty equal parts. At every fifth division 
is set a figure in the order of succession of one to twelve. 
At the centre of the disc are fixed two metal rods, 
moving freely on their fixed ends, pointed at their free 
ends, one being equal to the radius of the disc, the other 
rather shorter. Let the longer pointed rod have its free 
end resting at the figure twelve, and the shorter, in 
succession, have its free end pointing toward the figures 
I, 2, 3, and so on up to12. This will comprise a series 
of geometrical representations of successive relations of 
the two metallic rods to one another expressed in the 
dimensions 30, 60, 90, and so on degrees up to 360. 

If, however, the disc be provided with a mechanism 
that imparts steady movement to the metal rods, the 
geometrical figure formed on its surface acquires a 
special meaning: it is now not simply a representation, 
it is an zmage of time. 

In the given instance, the representation and the 


1 Article first published in Iskusstvo Kino, Goskinoizdat, Moscow, 
No. 1 (January), 1939. 
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image it evokes in our perception are so completely 
fused that only under special conditions do we dis- 
tinguish the geometrical figure formed by the hands on 
the clock face from the concept of time. Yet this can 
happen to any one of us, given—certainly—the unusual 
circumstances. 

Remember Vronsky after Anna Karenina tells him 
that she is pregnant. The following example occurs at 
the opening of the 24th Chapter of the second part of 
“Anna Karenina ”’ : 


“When Vronsky looked at his watch on the Karenin’s 
verandah he was so agitated and so preoccupied that he saw 
the hands and the face of the watch without realizing the 
time.” } 


In his case, the image of time which the watch created 
did not arise. He saw only the geometrical representa- 
tion formed by the watch face and the hands. 

As we see, even in so simple an instance, where 
it is a question of astronomical time—the hour, the 
representation formed by the clock face is insufficient 
in itself. It is not enough to see—something has to 
happen to the representation, something has to be 
done with it, only then does it cease to be perceived as a 
simple geometrical figure and become perceived as the 
image of some particular “time ’’ at which the given 
event is occurring. Tolstoy describes to us what happens 
when this process does not take place. 

In what does this process consist ? A given configura- 
tion of the hands on the clock face invokes a host of 
representations associated with the time corresponding 


? L.N. Tolstoy: Anna Karenina, Part Il, Chapter 24, Centenary Edition 
Oxford University Press (1937), Vol. 9, (4.K. Vol. r); p. 216. : 
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to the given figure. Suppose, for example, the given 
figure be five. Our imagination is trained to respond 
to this figure by calling to mind pictures of all sorts of 
events that occur at that hour. Perhaps tea, the end 
of the day’s work, the peak hour on the underground,! 
perhaps shops closing, or the peculiar light of late after- 
noon so characteristic for the time of day... . In 
any case there will result a series of pictures (representa- 
tions) of what happens at five o’clock. 

The image of five o’clock is compounded of all these 
individual pictures. 

Such is the process in its fullest aspect, and such it is 
at the stage of assimilation of the representation formed 
by the figures which evoke the images of the times of 
day and night. 

Thereafter the laws of economy of psychic energy 
come into force. There occurs “ condensation” within 
the process above described: the chain of intervening 
links falls away, and there is produced instantaneous 
connection between the figure and perception of the time 
to which it corresponds. The Vronsky example shows 
us that a sharp mental disturbance can cause this connec- 
tion to be destroyed, and the representation and the image 
then become severed from each other. 

Here we are considering the fu// picture of the forma- 
tion of an image from a representation, as set out above. 

This ‘“‘ machinery’ of the formation of an image 
interests us because the machinery of its formation in 
life turns out, it so happens, to be the prototype of what 
is in fact the method of creating images in art. 

We accordingly remind ourselves that, between the 
representation of a given time on the clock face and the 


1 The working day is shorter in U.S.S.R.—I. M. 
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perception of the image of that time, there lies a long 
chain of linked representations of separate characteristic 
aspects of the given time. And we repeat: that psycho- 
logical habit leads to this intervening chain becoming 
reduced to a minimum, so that only the beginning and 
end of the process comes to be perceived. 

But as soon as we need, for any reason, to establish the 
connection between a given representation and the image 
to be evoked by it in the consciousness and feelings, we 
are inevitably compelled to resort again to a chain of 
intervening representations, aggregating into the image. 

Consider first an example, approximating very closely 
to the type we have been discussing, from everyday 
practice :— 

In New York most of the streets have no names. 
Instead, they are distinguished by numbers. “ Fifth 
Avenue,’ “‘ Forty-second Street,” and so on. Strangers 
find this method of designating the streets extraordinarily 
difficult to get the hang of at first. We are used to streets 
with names, which is much easier for us, because each 
name at once brings up an image of the given street, 
i.e. when one hears the name corresponding to the street, 
this evokes a definite complex of sensations and, together 
with them, the image. 

I found it very difficult to remember the images 
of New York streets and, consequently, to recognize 
the streets themselves. Their designations, neutral 
numbers like “ forty-second”’ or “‘ forty-fifth ’’, failed 
to engender in my mind images that would concentrate 
my perception on the general features of one or the other 
street. To enable this, I had to fix in my memory 
a set of objects characteristic of one or another street, 
a set of objects that had arisen in the consciousness in 
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answer to the signal “ Forty-second ”, and in contra- 
distinction from the signal “‘ Forty-fifth ’. The memory 
assembled the theatres, cinemas, shops, houses, etc., 
characteristic for each of the streets I had to remember. 
This memorization proceeded in definite stages. Two 
such stages may be noted: in the first, at the verbal 
designation: “ Forty-second Street,” my memory with 
great difficulty responded by enumerating all the chain 
of characteristic elements, but I still obtained no true 
perception of the street because the various elements 
had not yet been accumulated into a single image. 
Only in the second did all the elements begin to fuse 
into a single, emerging image: at the mention of the 
““number’”’ of the street, there still arose this whole 
host of its separate elements, but now not as a chain, but 
as something single—as a whole characterization of the 
street, as its whole image. 

Only after this stage could one say that one had really 
memorized the street. The image of the given street 
began to emerge and live in the consciousness and percep- 
tion exactly as, in the course of an art production, its 
single, recognizable whole image is gradually composed 
out of its elements. 

In both cases—whether it be a question of memorizing 
or the process of perception of an art production—the 
procedure of a single entering of the consciousness and 
feelings through the whole, the whole through the image, 
remains obedient to this law. 

Further, the image enters the consciousness and 
perception through accumulation, every detail is preserved 
in the sensations and memory inseparable from the whole. 
This obtains whether it be a sound image—a given 
rhythmic and melodic sound picture, or whether it be a 
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plastic image, embracing representationally the 
remembered series of separate elements. 

In one way or another the series of ideas is built 
up in the perception and consciousness into a whole 
image, storing up the separate elements. 

"We have seen that in memorization there are two very 
essential stages: the first is the assembling of the image, 
while the second consists in the resu/t of this assembly 
and its significance for memorization. In this latter 
process it is important that the memory should pay 
as little attention as possible to the first stage, and reach 
the result after passing through the process of assembling 
as swiftly as possible. Such is practice in life in contrast 
to practice in art. For when we proceed into the sphere 
of art, we discover a marked displacement of accent. 
Actually, to achieve its result, a work of art directs all 
the refinement of its methods to the process. 

A work of art, understood dynamically, is just this 
process of arranging of images in the feelings and mind 
of the spectator.’ It is this that constitutes the peculiarity 
of a truly vital work of art and distinguishes it from a 
lifeless one, in which the spectator receives the repre- 
sented result of a given consummated process of creation, 
instead of being drawn into the process as it occurs. 

This condition obtains everywhere and always, 
no matter what the art form under discussion. For 
example, the lifelike acting of an actor is built up on his 
not representing the copied results of feelings, but on his 
causing the feelings to arise, develop, pass into other 
feelings—to live before the spectator. 


_ > Later we shall see that this same dynamic principle lies at the base of all 
truly vital images, just as much in such an apparently immobile and static art 
as, for example, pictorial art.—S. M. E. 
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Hence the image of a scene, episode, whole production, 
and so forth, exists not as something available and ready- 
made, it has to arise, to unfold. 

In just the same way a character, too, if it is to 
produce a genuinely living impression, must be built 
up for the spectator in the course of the action, and not 
be presented as a clockwork figure with set a priori 
characteristics. 

In the theatre it is particularly important that the 
course of the action should not only build up an idea 
of the character, but also should build up, should 
“image ”’, the character itself. 

Consequently, in its actual method of creation of 
images, a work of art must reproduce that process 
whereby, i life itself, new images are built up in the 
human consciousness and feelings. 

We have just shown the nature of this in our example 
of the New York streets. And we should be correct 
in expecting an artist, faced with the task of expressing 
a given image by factual representation, to resort to a 
method precisely like this “ assimilation ’’ of the streets 
of New York. 

We took, also, the example of the representation 
formed by a clock face, and revealed the process where- 
by the image of time arises in consequence of this 
representation. To create an image, a work of art must 
resort to a precisely analogical method, construction 
of a chain of representations. 

We shall confine ourselves for a while further to this 
example of time. 

In the example of Vronsky, above, the geometrical 
figure failed to come to life as an image of time. But there 
are cases when what is important is not to perceive the 
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hour of twelve midnight chronometrically, but to 
experience midnight in all the associations and sensations 
the author chooses to evoke in pursuance of his action. 
It may be an hour of the anxious awaiting of a midnight 
assignation, an hour of death at midnight, the hour of a 
fateful midnight elopement, in other words it may 
well be far from a simple representation of the chrono- 
metrical hour of twelve midnight. 

In such a case, from a representation of the twelve 
strokes must emerge the image of midnight as a kind 
of “ hour of fate’, pregnant with peculiar significance. 

This case also we shall illustrate by an example. 
This time it is suggested by Maupassant, in his Be/-Amt. 
The example has a further interest in that it is auditory. 
And yet another because, in its nature pure montage, 
by the correctly chosen method of its resolution it is 
presented in the story as a narration of actual events. 

The scene is the one where Georges Duroy, who now 
writes his name Du Roy, is waiting in the cab for 
Suzanne, who has agreed to flee with him at midnight. 

Here twelve o’clock at night is in the smallest degree 
the chronometrical hour and in the highest degree the 
hour at which all (or at any rate a very great deal) is at 
stake. (“ ... It is all over. It’s a failure. She won’t 
COME MO Weneeanee) 

This is how Maupassant drives into the reader’s 
consciousness and feelings the image of this hour and its 
significance, in distinction from a mere description of the 
particular time of night: 


“ Towards eleven o’clock, he went out again and wandered 
about for a while. Then he took a cab and drove to the Place 
de la Concorde, drawing up by the arcade in front of the 
Ministry of Marine. From time to time he struck a match to 
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look at his watch. When he saw that it was close upon midnight, 
his impatience rose to fever point. Every moment he put his 
head out of the window to look about him. A remote clock 
struck twelve ; this was repeated by a nearer one, then by two 
together, and finally by another in the far distance. When 
the strokes had died away, he thought to himself : 

“*Tt is all over. It’s a failure. She won’t come now.’ 

“ Nevertheless he made up his mind to summon up his 
patience and wait there till daybreak. 

“He heard the quarter strike, then half-past twelve, then 
quarter to one. Presently all the clocks chimed one in the same 
way as they had proclaimed the hour of midnight...” 1 


In this example, we see that when Maupassant wanted 
to chisel into the reader’s consciousness and sensations 
the emotional quality of the midnight hour, he did not 
confine himself to merely saying that first midnight struck 
and then one. He forced us to experience the sensation 
of midnight by making twelve o’clock strike in various 
places on various clocks. Combining in our perception, 
these individual groups of twelve strokes are built up 
into a general sensation of midnight. The separate 
representations are built up into an image. And this 
entirely on the montage principle. 

The example given can serve as a model for the most 
finished kind of montage scripting, where “ 12 o’clock ” 
in sound is denoted by means of a whole series of shots 
from “‘ different camera-angles’”’: “‘ remote,’’ “ nearer,”’ 
“in the far distance.” This striking of the clocks, 
taken at various distances, is like the shooting of an 
object photographed in various camera-angles and 
repeated in the series of three different shots: “ long- 
shot,” “ mid-shot,” “distant long-shot.” Moreover, 
the actual striking or, more correctly, the varied striking 


1 G. de Maupassant, Bel-Ami, T. Werner Laurie, (n.d.—1923), p. 320. 
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of the clocks is chosen not in the least for its virtue 
as a naturalistic detail of Paris by night. The primary 
effect of this conflicting striking of clocks in Maupassant 
is the insistent stressing of the emotional image of the 
“ fateful midnight hour ”’ » hot the mere information 
that it is “ nought o’clock ” 

If his object had been merely to convey the informa- 
tion that it was now twelve o’clock at night, Maupassant 
would scarcely have resorted to such a polished piece of 
writing. Just as, without a carefully chosen art-montage 
solution of the kind, he would never have achieved, 
by such simple means, so palpable an emotional effect. 


Eisenstein is continuing his discussion of the distinction 


between “‘ representation” and “‘ image ’’.—I. M. 


STUNT MEN OF THE MOVIES 
By GEORGE MAY 


STUNT MEN ARE good insurance risks. 

Lloyd’s of London, the world-famous insurance house, 
recently approached the nameless group of eighteen 
stunt men who provide the greatest majority of thrills 
in motion pictures and offered to discuss insurance terms 
with them. 

The insurance agents made some surprising 
discoveries. 

The stunt men are better insurance risks than police- 
men or firemen. They haven’t had a mortality in their 
ranks since 1928, when one of their group lost his life 
during the filming of a scene in Alaska. He and two 
Eskimos were drowned when their canoe overturned 
while shooting a rapids. His body was never recovered. 

But that was more than ten years ago and during the 
intervening years the eighteen aces—these stunt men 
are a select group not to be confused with the daring 
pilots who crack up airplanes, although a few of them 
can, if required, do that too—have been performing 
hazardous stunts for the movies day after day, month 
after month and year after year. All eighteen of them, 
for example, have finished doing the greatest bar-room 
brawl ever filmed for Dodge City, the lavish Warner 
Western filmed in Technicolor with Errol Flynn 
and Olivia de Havilland in its top roles. Michael Curtiz, 
the director, admitted himself that it would be the 
outstanding scene of its type, and he should know, 
for fights are a speciality with the director of The 
Adventures of Robin Hood, Angels with Dirty Faces, 
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Gold is Where You Find It, Kid Galahad and other 
red-blooded dramas. 

During the five days required to transfer that brawl 
to celluloid, they performed every type of stunt that 
might conceivably happen within the confines of four 
walls. They, together with twenty-six non-members of 
their organization and sixty-one tough extras on $35- 
per-day checks, performed every type of stunt that might 
happen in a rough-and-tumble and a few that stretched 
the imagination a bit. 

For their efforts, the hundred and five men who 
fought the battle of the “ Gay Lady” saloon in Dodge 
City, carried away $12,500 in “adjustments” and 
salaries. 

That word “adjustment ”’ is the life stream of the 
Hollywood stunt man. It represents the monetary 
difference between his $35 daily stand-by pay—the salary 
he receives while awaiting his call to perform for the 
camera—and the sum he receives for each particular 
stunt. 

Several of the eighteen collected as high as $850 for 
one day’s work in the fight. Some averaged $500 per 
day for the five days the fight lasted. All those figures 
represent “‘ adjustments ”’. 

One “ adjustment ”’ netted three of the eighteen aces 
—Harvey Parry, head of their organization, Cliff Lyons 
and Duke Green—$485 apiece. All they had to do to 
earn that money was brawl on a_ twenty-two-foot 
balcony, then, still tussling, crash through a railing 
down through the floor of a lower balcony and end up 
on top of a roulette table on the main floor. 

They didn’t even get scratched. 

“ Adjustments” are elastic things. The stunt men 
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have no set scale for their work for the simple reason, 
as Harvey Parry explains it, that no two stunts are 
alike. 

“ That fall off the balcony for Dodge City is as good 
an example as any,” he pointed out. “ For a straight- 
away, unimpeded single fall with a nice feather mattress 
to land on I might have charged only $100. But with 
three of us falling together, crashing through a lower 
floor and landing together on top of a roulette table 
$485 each was a reasonable fee.” 

Adjustments are made by the unit managers of the 
picture or the first assistant director. Either or both of 
these two executives and the director of the picture, in 
the case of Dodge City Michael Curtiz, will get together 
with the stunt men or man. The director will explain 
exactly what he wants and the stunt man will rehearse 
the action. Then the financial bargaining begins. It 
usually ends in a compromise which leaves both the 
stunt men and the studio representatives happy. 

The highest paid single stunt performed in recent 
years was a seventy-foot fall on horseback into a tank 
of water. Cliff Lyons had to do that stunt twice and 
for his work—it took him about an hour to do the two 
jumps—he collected $1,770. 

Lyons is admittedly the ace of the eighteen aces. 

While the eighteen aces are not the only stunt men in 
Hollywood, they are the cream of the crop. They guard 
their ranks closely and their purely synthetic organiza- 
tion, which is actually nothing more or less than a 
section of the Screen Actors’ Guild, is tougher to crash 
than the Federal Bureau of Investigation. They have a 
waiting list of more than a thousand. 

“It seems like everybody in Hollywood wants to 
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become a stunt man,” Harvey Parry said. “ They don’t 
seem to realize that the job is one that takes long years 
of training. Our average in pictures is thirteen years 
and some of us have been taking bumps for the films 
for as long as twenty-five years.” 

With but two exceptions, the eighteen aces all are 
married and most of them have children. 

“‘That’s one incentive for doing our work well and 
safely,” Parry pointed out. “None of us wants to 
have an empty seat at the dinner table if he can possibly 
avoid it.” 

They average about $7,500 per year in their work. 

“Some of us do better than others,”’ Parry explained. 
“T’ve known a few of the boys to earn as much as 
$18,000 or $20,000 in a year.” 

They keep themselves in excellent physical condition, 
swimming, playing golf, tennis, riding and working out 
in a gymnasium as often as possible. The government 
allows them to deduct training expenses on their income- 
tax returns. 

There are two other stunt men’s organizations in 
pictures—the Riding Actors’ Association and the Motion 
Picture Fliers’ Association. The eighteen aces seldom 
poach on the other two organizations’ fields. They 
don’t have to. While the Fliers work only when an 
aviation picture is in production and the Riders function 
only in westerns or in pictures requiring horse play, the 
eighteen aces work all the time. There’s always a fall 
or a fight to be filmed somewhere. 

Several of the eighteen aces can do either airplane or 
horse stunts with the same proficiency that they work 
in their own field. Parry is an expert wing-walker, 
among other things, and both Cliff Lyons and Yakima 
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Canutt are outstanding horsemen. Witness Lyons’ 
seventy-foot mounted leaps into a tank of water. 

The eighteen aces always have a bad year, financially 
speaking, when a cycle of musicals come around. 

“We can’t dance,” Parry explained, on the Dodge 
City set at Warners. “If we do, we sweat and dance 
directors don’t like their performers to sweat.” 

Parry declared there is no such thing as a 
dangerous stunt ”’. 

“* T’ve fallen off cliffs and horses, leaped off chandeliers, 
battled dozens of brawls and, I guess, taken just about 
all the punishment a human body will stand,” he 
reminisced. “‘ But the only time I was ever injured 
was in a fall of less than six inches.” 

“That was during the making of Call of the Wild. 
I was one of two drunks walking along an icy sidewalk. 
I was supposed to slip and skid off the raised wooden 
sidewalk into the street. As I tumbled into the snow 
about five or six inches below the sidewalk level, I 
struck my back against a stake buried in the snow. I 
broke my back.” 

The eighteen aces are still considering Lloyd’s of 
London’s insurance offer. They haven’t decided whether 
it would be wise to invest their hard-earned money in 
ordinary life insurance. They much prefer annuities, 
the fruit of which they can enjoy in a ripe old age. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A NAZI SPY. (Warner Theatre. 
First National. Directed by Anatole Litvak. Screen 
play by Milton Krims and John Wexley. Technical 
adviser, Leon G. Turrou, former agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. With Edward G. Robinson, 
Francis Lederer, Dorothy Tree, Paul Lukas, George 
Sanders, etc.) 


Tuis 1s NoT a film to be contemporarily criticized. It is a 
work on which the makers and all concerned are to be 
congratulated for their courage, confidence and, may I 
say so, competence. The last word must be used because 
the makers have done nothing more, and nothing less, 
than film as competently as possible the story of the 
unmasking of the Nazi spy-ring in U.S.A. which began 
with the arrests of a Bremen manicurist and the accommo- 
dation-addressee in Scotland. They have not sensa- 
tionalized it. Certain of the ways in which the spies give 
themselves away mayn’t be authentic ; that one wouldn’t 
know, or expect. One can’t guess, because, although 
they seem childish, one seems to have heard also that 
German secret service, not so much ignorant of as scorn- 
ful of the human element, blunders childishly. Certain 
scenes, judging from stills in the synopsis, appear to 
have been omitted—and all to the good, for they depict 
dramatics of a kind from which the film as we see it is 
refreshingly free. All I can say is that we are allowed 
reference to the German “ victory of Munich’, we 
are allowed Goebbels, and that Edward Robinson allows 
himself to make the most anonymous entry into a film 
within my experience. 

The film does more than tell the story of the spy-trial ; 
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it shows the Nazi organization at work in the United 
States. Actuality shots are worked in (of the German 
entry into Austria, of Hitler, etc.) in a way which cuts 
the ground from March of Time, and occasionally a 
commentator, for once having the full classic effect of 
chorus, reminds us that the subject is not fiction, but 
fact. There is a detachment, an absence of emotionalism, 
but a very present presence of passionate faith, which 
make this film magnificent. 

All the casting is good. Particularly good, I felt, was 
the characterization of the ego-centric spy, Schneider, 
played by Lederer. This, and Dorothy Tree’s under- 
standing of the ship’s manicurist, seemed to me to 
represent a new maturity in the American screen’s 
presentation of people. The Scots woman, the German 
lawyer, and a few other details are a little obvious ; 
Edward Robinson for once isn’t, and there are many 
scenes (especially, I felt, those showing the Nazi agents 
receiving instructions) to make up for any flaw which 
anyone sufficiently uninterested could find. 

It would be enough if the film were just that—a well- 
acted, well-constructed re-creation of startling fact. 
But behind it, there is more. There is the feeling of 
America. That feeling which has been kept so unsullied 
that this film can be made. A pure patriotism, if one 
must use that word—a love for the rights on which the 
country, as a State, is based, a healthy pride in the way 
of living that has been found possible, and a determina- 
tion to keep it. Europeans, and Englishmen particularly, 
will find themselves in shame at certain moments—the 
shame of those who missed a turning which later they 
admit (as they knew at the time) was the right road. 
Confessions of a Nazi Spy takes it so much that at the end 
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it can voice what only a few have got as far as feeling — 
the danger of finding Nazi methods so wild, so fantastic, 
that one laughs them off as absurd antics. “It can't 
happen here.’”? To do that is to take the first step towards 
letting it happen. “I feel as if I have been in a mad- 
house”? says Robinson at the end of the trial, “it 
doesn’t seem real.”” But he adds that Europe is a mad- 
house and that that is. 

(Production note.—“ More than a dozen persons, 
for a variety of reasons, most of them obvious, decided 
to live at the studio during the filming of the picture.’’) 


LA BETE HUMAINE. (The Paris, Regent Street. 
Paris film. Directed by Jean Renoir, from the novel 
by Emile Zola. Camerawork by Curt Courant, 
assisted by Claude Renoir, Jnr., Pecquex, Guy 
Ferrier, Natteau, Alain Renoir. Mounted by 
Marguerite Houlet Renoir. With Jean Gabin, Ledoux, 
Simone Simon, etc.) 


WHAT MATTERS IN this film is the railway. Not 
the engines, but the love of the men for them; not the 
journeys, superbly as they are photographed, but the 
life at the end of them—the life of the railwaymen, 
centring always, soon or late, round the station yard. 
All our own feeling for trains is here—the nostalgia 
and emptiness housed in the great glass roofs of stations ; 
the opening into lace of iron bridges as one clatters over 
them, the pattern of lines, the gardens by signal-boxes, 
level crossings, grass blowing on cuttings, the sense of 
impermanence of all our meetings in this life. There is 
also here the other side of the picture—the trains as the 
railwaymen see them, and the towns they reach seen 
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as they see them—symbolized, to me, by the man, on 
his time off, looking through the lace curtains of security 
at—in his time off, at the manceuvring monsters below 
in the yard. And between him and them, a row of 
birds on the sill, in the sun. 

As the film opens out, away from the train, journey 
ended, psychology enters. There is the man with 
drink-sodden ancestors, himself victim of homicidal 
impulses. There is the young girl, married to a jealous 
husband, who forces her to keep a rendez-vous, at 
which he kills her former lover. She turns from him 
to the other, then eggs him to kill her husband whom 
she has not herself the strength to leave. When he 
does not, she leaves him. And he, his courage screwed, 
finds it taken possession of by his mania, so that he 
kills her. Then, unable (one feels) to look his train in 
the face, jumps off it at full speed. No, it didn’t Hurtle 
on to Destruction. But it might have, I felt, for by then 
something had gone wrong with the film. It had been 
splendid in keeping us, ourselves, in full view of the 
human beast in each of us. Gabin and Ledoux gave 
finely wracked performances, Simone Simon a smoulder- 
ing one ; not only these, but their rooms and accessories 
came from that beast unleashed. This was all right, we 
can all recognize that as what might happen, what does, 
once that layer in us is used as dwelling-place. The 
psychology was all right, as far as it goes. But there 
we leave it, for it ends just about where we to-day would 
begin. We can’t help it, we simply do know more of 
psychology than did Zola, and what there is here simply 
isn’t enough. Therefore it happens that Gabin’s leap 
isn’t moving, and though one watches intently—they 
lean forward at the Paris, there is quiet and respect for 
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what is going forward, it is rare kind of film—lI 
think one feels one is never so moved as the situation 
suggests. It is when the characters get back to the 
trains, when they are squeezing between trucks, crossing 
empty rails, that one is gripped. And where I think I 
am borne out in my feeling about Zola to-day is that 
the speech Gabin makes on seeing rabbits in the fields 
from the cabin of his engine simply doesn’t ring true. 

I would suggest, respectfully, that some of the sub- 
titles don’t. “ Poor chap! How he must have suffered” 
lets one down badly at the end of the film. This, I 
take it, is a matter for those who put on the film. And 
whilst referring to the front office, I would like to say 
that the tone of the trailer for Hotel du Nord (Romance / 
Thrills /) seemed to me out of keeping with both the 
patrons and policy of the Paris, and that I found the 
cinema kept too light. The Paris is so charming and 
comfortable a house that to mention any details which 
fall behind its own high standard is, I hope, a tribute to 
the rest. 


THE STORY OF VERNON AND IRENE CASTLE. 
(New Gallery. Radio. Directed by H. C. Potter. 
Technical advice, and Miss Rogers’ gowns, by Mrs. 
Vernon Castle. With Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, 
Edna May Oliver, Janet Beecher, etc.) 


‘THEIR DANCE IS over, but the melody lingers on, being 
“ Do you remember the Castles? ”’ It doesn’t matter, 
much, if you don’t, for this film will make you wish you 
did. But if you do, you have to be unabashed about 
your memories. You have got to have yourself in such 
order that you can look back on your past and see 
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what and what was good in it. In what was good are, 
naturally, the Castles. ... Do you remember them? In 
the days when things, and people, were “the rage”, 
not “a craze”’. Do you remember the Dutch cap, the 
gowns of Irene Castle, for which “ stylish’? was the 
word, and still is; the tango-teas, the old tunes, which 
perhaps in your case, as in mine, were the first you 
ever danced to? All this, the days of terrace-built taxis, 
later of the Royal Flying Corps and the Missouri Waltz, 
are a part of our background, and have to be recognized : 
here, now, can be—put on the screen—the life-story of 
those gracious dancers re-enacted, under Mrs. Castle’s 
own supervision, by her best ballroom successors to-day. 
What more could we ask P 

Perhaps a better development of the story; the 
success of the Castles is rather perfunctorily telescoped 
in a set of conventional symbols, and one could do with 
more people; the Castles met many, one misses the 
sense of moving through crowds, making contacts ; as 
in all Astaire-Rogers films, the world is reduced to a 
few supporting characters. Further, as this is their last 
film together, it is sad that their dancing is so 
unimaginatively photographed ; no attempt to make a 
synthesis of their dance, little progress in camerawork 
from their first films together. But against that, let it be 
said that it is remarkable and a cause for gratitude, that 
these two should get away from the usual musical- 
comedy claptrap, should bring their talents to a not too 
much falsified biography of two other dancers, should 
take on a serious story and scorn a happy ending. The 
film ends when it should—not perhaps how it should, 
but when it should, with Vernon Castle’s death. And 
Ginger Rogers, making up for what happened to her 

E 
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in Carefree, acts and dances with real sense of period, so 
that, in short, the film has much of that graciousness 
which was the Castles’... whom I am so lucky to 
remember. 


THREE LITTLE PIGS. (The Paris. Walt Disney 
Silly Symphony.) 

IN THIS NEW version, the wise pig has invented a lie- 
detector. The others laugh at him, and go off to bathe. 
The wolf appears in the guise of a mermaid and lures 
them to their. doom—or nearly. Fortunately, he is not 
content with a two-pig pie, and tries to lead the third 
into the trap. But the lie-detector works. It works, 
too, when the errant pigs return and swear they have 
not been bathing. Workman pig watches them being 
automatically smacked and put through it, and says 
“This hurts me more than it hurts you’’. Whereat the 
lie-detector works again, and gives him a drubbing. 
In short, a good gag, Disney, and particularly good is 
the gag by which the two pigs escape from the pie and 
imprison the three wolf cubs—with one fell sneeze. 


DONALD’S PENGUIN. (New Gallery. Walt Disney 
Silly Symphony.) 
YOUR GUESS IS as good as mine, and so I feel free to say 
that my impression of this is that it is chiefly done by 
Disney deputies. There are several clear Disney gags— 
he had, I feel, the key-ideas but the rest were filled in 
by his school. That may be because I grow tired of 
knowing that if any animal in these symphonies shoots 
across a room he will come a cropper on the wainscot, 
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or go red when he’s smacked. I know these are, so to 
speak, the words out of which the Disney vocabulary 
is made; the changes have to be rung on them. If I 
seem indisposed to appreciate the changes, and don’t 
think there are enough, that is because I still don’t see 
why a film shouldn’t primarily be nice to look at. No 
one can tell me that this, or many other Disneys, is 
anything but an insult to the eye. However, I notice in 
this several instances of giving time for a joke to get 
over and underlining a point; Donald’s Penguin may 
thus be detected to be aimed at his mass audiences, and 
all that need be said is that the penguin himself is a 
character of the best, and that the film in general continues 
the cleaning-up of Donald into a sympathetic character. 
It happened to Mickey, you remember. 


SPEED THE PLOUGH. (Strand Film. Directed by 
Stanley Hawes. Produced by Stuart Legg. Photo- 
graphed by Harry Rignold and Paul Burnford. 
Sound recorded by Charles Poulton. Consultant, 
Professor J. A. Scott Watson. Released through 
Associated British Film Distributors.) 


I SEEM TO have seen more films about American than 
about English agriculture ; I shouldn’t feel this, because, 
after all, there have been Mediaeval Village, Hereford 
Herd, Face of Britain, and many others. But that is 
the general, final impression. 1 welcome, therefore, 
this short which shows us the small farmer (five out of 
every six in Britain farm less than a hundred acres). 
Speed the Plough tells the story of the main phases in the 
mechanization of agriculture. It will come as a surprise 
to many to learn how much of this mechanization 
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sprang from the farmers themselves—in Dorset the 
Jestys buy a lorry for £3 and make of it a hay-sweeper ; 
in Warwickshire, the Bomfords design hoeing and 
planting machines, and build tractors for themselves 
and their neighbours. In Wiltshire, A. J. Hosier invents a 
movable milking outfit, and in North Wales, Professor 
Sir George Stapledon makes the steep hills support twice 
as many sheep as before. Most of these appear in the 
film, and many of them speak. It is, indeed, apart from 
anything else, an interesting example of the further 
humanization of documentary. But its chief value lies 
in the last minutes of the commentary, which observes, 
as the farmer drives through the town, that only a 
small amount of the money invested in the dependent 
but unaware cities would solve the farmers’ problems for 


good. 


DARK VICTORY. (Warner Theatre, Leicester 
Square. First National. Directed by Edmund 
Goulding. Screen play by Casey Robinson, from the 
play by George Emerson Brewer, Jnr. and Bertram 
Black. With Bette Davis, George Brent, Humphrey 
Bogart, Geraldine Fitzgerald, etc.) 


FROM THE sTarT of Bette Davis’s it is clear she is going 
to take her opportunity with both hands. A little 
too clear. She seems almost grabbing it. Too tense, 
too casual, too letting the voice die out before the last 
words of a sentence. It seems like an imitation of 
Talullah. 

But these are the scenes that couldn’t ring true, 
anyhow—the gay life, spoilt girl-of-the-party scenes. 
She has done them so often, she wants to get through 
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with them (besides, she needs contrast). When she gets 
to the big things, notice how well she handles them. No 
~ dramatics *? here—and no under-playing. It isn’t as 
simple as that, it is a question of mental approach, of 
gauging by reality. The profile scene in Brent’s 
consulting-room has already been held up for praise. 
There are others. There is the moment when, thinking 
a storm is coming up, she realizes the darkness is her 
approaching final blindness. She turns to the other girl, 
her friend—and, before you notice, it is she comforting 
her. This is worth all the dismissing of husband, maids, 
dogs, for the final end. And may I say that that end, 
the quiet death-scene, is due to the critics? The film 
as shipped over carried on with her horse riding to 
victory and her husband marrying her best friend 
(actually, I think he would have done that in the first 
place). The critics raised such a storm at this insult to 
all that had gone before, that the film people listened, 
and the film now ends as it should, with her dying. 
Give my colleagues credit for this; they are not, I 
think, nearly courageous enough. But this is at least 
the third film on which they have made a stand— 
Sanders of the River being one, South Riding another. 
What the director puts into the film is what might 
be expected of the director who did, after all, make 
The Trespasser. You will remember how the agony was 
piled on in that. All the symptoms by which he tells 
us of the girl’s plight in Dark Victory are far too 
crude, he lessens sympathy by letting her be such a 
worthless scatter-brain when she is well (and I refuse 
to think that is “just where the subtlety comes in”’), 
and though the doctor can diagnose her at a glance 
when he first sees her, after being married to her for 
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some time, he fails to see her approaching end, even 
though she is so blind that she is feeling her way 
round the room. A better director, giving emphasis on 
the better parts of the story, would have made this a 
better film. But-realize this; it is too easy to say the 
cinema doesn’t advance, and if you remember that once 
this film might have been made with Gloria Swanson 
going through all the movements appropriate (to herself), 
you will be grateful that to-day it is possible to make a 
film of a girl doomed by disease, with a logical and 
honest ending. And then you will thank your stars 
that one of them is Bette Davis, aged thirty-one, with 
eight years on the screen, and stage experience before 


that, behind her. 
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ULSTER AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Henry 
HARRISON. Robert Hale. tos. 6d. 

DICTATORSHIP IN NEWFOUNDLAND. T. 
LopGE. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


BOTH THESE BOOKS point to something rotten in the 
comity of nations called the British Empire. Neither 
of the authors, it must hastily be added, have the air or 
style of professional agitators. On the contrary Mr. 
Harrison is, to say the least of it, “* well disposed towards 
the British Commonwealth.” He fought with the 
British Army through the last war, and would, one 
gathers, do so again. Mr. Lodge was one of the six 
commissioners appointed to take over the administration 
of Newfoundland in 1933. 

The Ulster book is the more readable not only 
because its subject is nearer home and has memories for 
all of us (memories that receive a jog each year), but 
because its author expresses a passionate feeling obvious 
on every page, even in those devoted to statistics. Mr. 
Harrison is an Irish Nationalist first and foremost as 
well as a friend of Great Britain. He sees in the artificial 
creation and continuance of the partition of Ireland a 
perpetual menace to the peace of his own country and 
to the good relations between it and the British. 

His is a book directed mainly at intelligent readers on 
this side of St. George’s Channel, and should be read 
widely, especially by those who airily try to dismiss the 
Irish problem as something that was solved, or at least 
put comfortably out of the way, in 1920 or 1921. On 
the surface, one supposes, the average, well-disposed 
Briton has for the last sixteen or seventeen years 
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imagined that after all the creation of Ulster was as 
good a compromise as could be reached in a problem 
that had for many years appeared almost insoluble. He 
would say that in persuading the Northern Irish to 
accept a form of self-government, and to release Eire to 
pursue her own sweet will, was asking Ulster to accept 
something for which she had no wish. And he sees 
that for this we owe her some obligations. This raises a 
question so vast that it could not be discussed in a review 
of twenty pages in this journal. But if anyone does feel 
so inclined he should read this book and particularly 
should study the map published at the beginning of it. 
This map shows how small a portion of what is now 
called Ulster is genuinely and completely Orange, and 
how large a part of is opposes and always has opposed 
the partition of Ireland. The story of the jerrymandering 
of the constituencies and of the suppression of freedom 
of those who hold the Catholic religion is well known 
to any who have visited this northern province, and 
indeed is not, and cannot be, denied even by the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland. Mr. Harrison tells this SOrry 
tale again and gives full details which should make even 
the most casual reader think again before he dismisses 
the Irish problem as something merely uncomfortable. 
Mr. Lodge writes of Newfoundland in a dry and 
incisive manner, rather legal in style, but he has plenty 
to say. He tells us of what happened when the Com- 
missioners began their difficult task, when the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland surrendered its dominion status 
for the Imperial Government and allowed the 
disenfranchisement of the whole territory. He shows 
how events moved and made that task impossible. His 
book is particularly topical in these days when democratic 
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government is being questioned, threatened, and abused 
all over the world and when, if Mr. Lodge is right, in 
the very heart of democracy a serious error has been 
allowed to creep in. 


MICHAEL MURRAY 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. ANTHONY EDEN. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


WHY AFTER HE resigned upon the worst grounds 
that he could have chosen, did the Left put wings upon 
Anthony Eden ? I have often wondered. It was something 
worse than bad morals : it was bad politics. 

After reading this selection of his speeches, I still 
wonder, for if there was ever a born conservative, 
hampered by all the prejudices of his world, Anthony 
Eden is the man. Even if these speeches did not underline 
that essential characteristic, his post-resignation conduct 
should have taught his admirers a lesson. If he resigned 
because he really believed the foreign policy of the 
Government to be wrong and if he believed that country 
is more important than party, there was but one course 
open to him: to attack that Government with all the 
authority with which his former office invested him. He 
could have altered history had he done so ; and altered 
it for the better. If he resigned because he believed that 
by doing so he would the more effectually smooth the 
path to leadership of his party, he would have behaved 
precisely and exactly as he has since behaved. You pays 
your money and you takes your choice. 

This book is the record, plainly marked for all to see, 
of the rise and fall of a man to whom great opportunities 
were presented, but who threw them away. The earlier 
speeches are marked by a sincerity only too rare in 
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public life; but with the arrival of office deterioration 
sets in. That is all you can say. 

It is true that the utterances of a Foreign Secretary are 
of necessity controlled by the joint decisions of the 
Cabinet in which he serves; but that cannot—and 
history will not—absolve Mr. Eden’s conduct of our 
policy in regard to the war in Spain. 

Over and over again, in these speeches, we find that : 
‘T need perhaps hardly say that it is a consideration of 
great moment to us that when Spain emerges from her 
present troubles, her integrity should remain intact and 
unmenaced from any quarters.” Or that: “ H.M. 
Government have had two main objectives before them : 
to prevent that conflict from spreading beyond the 
borders of Spain and to preserve, whatever the out- 
come of the conflict, the political independence and the 
territorial integrity of Spain.” 

Was Mr. Eden really so ill-informed, so ignorant of 
totalitarian plans, that he really supposed that Germany 
\ and Italy would bow politely at the end of the war and 
go home? Did he even then trust the word of the 
dictators, already broken over and over again? It looks 
like it. If he did, then one can only say that he was never 
fit for his high office: if he didn’t, that he betrayed the 
trust of scores of thousands of those democrats in whom 
he professes so much belief. 

Like a thread throughout these admirably phrased 
speeches runs a belief in the democratic principle ; 
but it is a belief that finds its whole expression in high 
sounding words and lofty sentiment. To what actions 
in this political career can anyone point that could be 
translated into an urgent defence of the principles which 
he so ardently fortifies with his voice ? 
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If you are conservative, your foreign policy is con- 
servative, however much you may try to disguise that 
fact from your employers, the people. And that is where 
Anthony Eden falls down. 

A little more courage, a little less ambition . . . but 
it’s no good wishing. Read these important, lucid, and 
admirably constructed speeches, and you will see what 
I mean. 

PHILIP JORDAN 


A HANDBOOK OF FREEDOM. A record of 
English Democracy through twelve centuries, chosen 
by Jack Linpsay and EpGELL Rickworp. Lawrence 
and Wishart. 6s. 


WE ASK OF a good anthology that it should be a whole 
library condensed into one volume, and that it should 
lead us from the reading of those pages we know and 
cherish to others which we might never have discovered 
on our own. The Handbook of Freedom fulfils both and 
more. It is not just a series of excerpts in prose and 
verse. “Our aim was,” Rickword says in his 
introduction, “to show history in its impact on the 
experience, not as it is reflected in the contemplation.” 
To this end, a record was made of the clamouring voices 
of the masses off-stage, and of the individuals who had 
the courage to face the hostile limelight on their behalf. 
“Some had name and fame and honour, learn’d they 
were, and wise, and strong ; some were nameless, poor, 
unlettered, weak in all but grief and wrong.” (William 
Morris.) From this angle, history is seen from below, 
and the kings and statesmen are suddenly turned from 
heroes into the villains of the piece. The most interesting 
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parts of the book are original documents—such as the 
Magna Carta, court sentences, the Chartist Petition, 
early Trade Union manifestos—and eye-witness accounts 
of peasant revolts, strikes, executions. I read the book 
like an exciting novel from the first page to the last, 
and I have only one regret—that it ends with 1928, 
just like the history lessons at school which for some 
queer reason never quite reached the present day. And 
is it only my ignorance that makes me wish for some 
historical tables at the end of the book ? However, it is 
ungrateful to ask for more where so much has been 
given. 
LiLo LINKE 


CHINA FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM. ANNA LOUISE 
STRONG. Lindsay Drummond. 5s. 


MANCHURIA INVADED BY Japan, 1931. Britain upholds 
Japan’s action at Geneva in spite of American pressure 
which seeks to restrain the aggressor. Result—loss of 
“face”? on our part which is directly responsible for 
America’s Neutrality Act, for the rise of the Fascist 
Powers, and for their subsequent acts of aggression. 

The theme of this excellently clear and vivid book is 
the progression of events in China since this invasion, 
and the effect of the gigantic conflict on the rest of the 
world. We deplore Japan’s part in the conflict, but we 
little know that Britain supplies Japan with 17 per cent 
of her war material, and America 50 per cent! 

The author knows her facts and she knows China. 
She is objective and never sentimental, and she lets such 
figures as 10,000 civilian casualties during the sixteen 
days of Canton’s bombing speak for themselves. She 
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writes of the senseless cruelty and savagery of the 
Japanese troops without melodramatizing them, but 
she makes very clear the result of this cruelty, namely, 
the unifying and strengthening of China into an adversary 
Japan cannot possibly conquer. 

WINIFRED HOLMES 


HITLER CALLS THIS LIVING! By a Member of 
the German Freedom Party. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
35. 6d. 


TOO OFTEN EVEN opponents of Nazi Germany are 
prepared to praise the régime for having brought about 
the disappearance of unemployment. But how do the 
millions of those formerly unemployed, together with 
the rest of workers and employees, profit—morally 
and economically—from the work which Hitler found 
for them? This book gives the answer. It ought to 
be read by millions. Without mentioning atrocities, 
merely by a quiet description of irrefutable facts, the 
author conveys a frightening picture of Nazi Germany. 
In its greater part the book deals with the conditions 
ruling the everyday life of the ordinary German 
citizen who, far from being an active opponent of the 
régime, has little interest in politics and only desires to 
earn a modest living and to be left in peace. To his 
amazement he is made to discover that no single utterance 
is outside the sphere of politics. His soul and body are 
not his own. Worse—he has to praise and accept 
principles which the majority of human beings fortunately 
still abhor. Underpaid and overworked, he is no longer 
free in the choice of occupation or domicile, often 
separated from his family, degraded into a mere instru- 
ment in the hands of the Party which so boldly identifies 
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itself with the State. Not only this, but his work more 
often than not contributes directly to the future downfall 
of his country and—who knows—the whole of Europe. 
The nation’s wealth and energy are wasted in the interests 
of militarism and the glorification of the régime. 
Repeatedly the author points out that every day allowed 
to pass increases the evil, and that soon it may be too 
late. Economically bankrupt, morally devastated, 
fermenting with a hatred that is only waiting for a chance 
to flare up—this is the Germany which Hitler’s successors 
will have to take over. That there are men heroic enough 
to prepare themselves for this task is the only reason left 


for hope. Lito LINKE 


EYEWITNESS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  ALEx- 
ANDER HENDERSON. Harrap. tos. 6d. 


TAKING UP THIS on the whole “ objective account’, I 
turned automatically to the end, to look for a postscript. 
I found it. For this book was finished two weeks before 
Czechoslovakia collapsed and fell into ruins. And one 
can’t do otherwise, to-day, when one comes across this 
sort of reporting, than read it backwards and, treating it 
as a newspaper, look for the latest news. From this 
conclusion one gets the view-point: and it’s already 
dated. For events no longer permit mere reporting. 
It is impossible to write news “ objectively’ in an era 
when countries are snatched up as week-end presents. 
Henderson, who was a rather high official pressman 
in Prague, wrote along with the events in the Sudeten- 
land, from the Austrian Anschluss till Munich. And, 
with unusually conscientious industry, he followed and 
collected all the daily bulletins and press reports. He 
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has not commentated all the commentaries, but here 
they are; and, taking a long view, they can be useful. 
Henderson stayed on the scene until, during the writing 
of the postscript, he feared with every fresh line that the 
Gestapo might walk in and take over. 

But so long as the world is on fire it seems unbearable 
to read reports of the various stages of this incendiarism. 
So one puts the book down again. The only really 
positive excitement comes from a sense of struggle, 
which is productive and offers the possibility of resisting. 


ERICA NATONEK 


PEOPLE 


FOUR PEOPLE. E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN.  Secker. 
8s. 6d. 


Mr. MEYERSTEIN IS a very witty sarcastic writer and 
well versed in the black arts. It is therefore with some 
trepidation I tackle his book. It is so easy to offend. 
And if I do, the whole of De Lancre, Dionysius, Edward 
Fairfax, Robert Pitcairn, Sadducissimus Debellatus, 
and everything but the kitchen stove may fall upon my 
head. This is a considerable thought. 

The three stories in this book are very ingenious, 
and his writing—this is a matter of taste—I like. It is 
of the mannered school of George Moore in his Celibate 
Lives, a book with which Mr. Meyerstein’s has points 
of contact, Maxi B., and you know all the others. 

If there is one place where I think Mr. Meyerstein is 
in danger, and myself for pointing it out, it is here. His 
work is beautiful, delicate, ingenious, sensitive, plastique 
(lapped against our sorcerer in these considered adjectives 
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Icome to the point) : he lards it with too much erudition, 
or too openly with erudition. This holds the story up 
and gives his work at these points an odd air of the 
immature. 

But what is absolutely ripe, underivative, stimulating, 
and in every way first-rate, is the malice. It permeates 
the whole of every story and unites the “ human rice ”’ 
(as they sing). Or at least the “human rice”’ of 
Mr. Meyerstein’s vision. Some people might say that 
if Mr. Meyerstein’s eye offends him he should pluck 
it out. But it is much better surely nowadays to put one’s 
vision down on paper, especially when one can do so so 
adequately as Mr. Meyerstein. 

These are three short stories which should be read as a 
manifestation of idiosyncrasy, quirk, and malice—read 
so, they are enjoyable. Read as a contribution to the 
literature of the short story they are lacking in economy. 

Here is a good example of his humour (and of some 
other thing's as well). 

Note: The local chemist’s daughter, who is taking 
lessons on the pianoforte, has attempted to hang herself 
for love but is cut down in time. “‘ The open nature of 
the attempt . . . made magisterial proceedings necessary, 
and, though a reputable Rollingmead firm of solicitors 
took up the case, and it was argued that this was merely 
the experiment of a highly intelligent young lady, a 
trained musician, a scientist’s daughter, to discover 
for herself the sensations of hanging, much as the philo- 
sopher Berkeley had done in his student days at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the Bench was, or appeared to be, 
convinced by this line of reasoning, Elise was returned 
to her parents an unsuccessful Ophelia of the middle 
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Debian ORS DUDLEY RYDER 1715-16. 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS. Methuen. 16s. 

WITH GREAT SKILL, not too many notes, and a really 
informing introduction and index, the author of Cockney, 
Past and Present has revealed an appealing eighteenth- 
century figure. But a few months back I happened to 
be standing in Grantham church opposite the monument 
of a Chief Justice who died on the evening of the royal 
signing of his peerage patent. Little did I expect so 
soon to read the autobiography of a 24-year-old 
Nonconformist law student who continually deplored 
his shyness and inability to “‘ attack a whore”’, the same 
man. The transcription, and abbreviation, of this 
shorthand diary of two years only, is less interesting for 
its historical sidelights on the ’15 than for the Hackney 
and Bath conversation pieces. Here are some unforget- 
table types: the draper father, the suspiciously well- 
dressed Brother William, melancholy Mr. Whatley, 
tattling Aunt Billio, and Sam Powell, the Lothario 
Oxonian. There is nothing ludicrous in Dudley ; 
he is the eternal young man with a future who takes 
himself seriously, must read all that is talked about, 
model his correspondence on Voiture, gatecrash (with 
the boldness of the shy, as Dr. Matthews notes) at 
public functions, and watch, a very virtuoso, Hogarth’s 
future father-in-law painting the dome of St. Paul’s. 
The psychologist will find instructive foreshadowings 
of Samuel Butler’s attitude to parenthood in the very 
discerning observations of the diarist, as, for instance, 
on his mother’s strange fit of crying on her mother’s 
death: ‘I cannot say I thought it was all feigned in 
my mother, but, I don’t know how, I believe the death 
of my grandmother entered into her thoughts and mind 
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as a thing of great moment and importance and what 
required a great deal of concern.” Could even Jane 
Austen have put that better? Such things, and this does 
not stand alone, are more precious than the beheadings 
of Lords Derwentwater and Kenmare. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


HELL-FIRE FRANCIS. RONALD FULLER. Illustrated. 
Chatto and Windus. tos. 6d. 


AT THE Zoo one sees the polar bears across the serene 
space of a ditch on the Mappin Terrace; one can also 
descend, slightly to the side, and see them, through glass, 
diving—their pranks, playful when seen from above, 
translated into cumbersome curving to grace in a thicker 
fluid. 

The picture, I dare not call it a comparison, comes to 
mind when one reads Mr. Fuller’s account of the Hell- 
Fire Club. We all know the eighteenth century—we 
think. When it comes down to it, how much do we 
know? Surely that much, which is little, is clear, when 
we try to reconstruct it in play or in novel. “ Augustan ” 
is an easy epithet to apply, we can roll off “ the age of 
elegance”’, recite reams relevant to English culture 
reaching its apex, and point to the architecture of 
country houses as reference (without specifying what 
went on within or under their walls). Easy to people 
the eighteenth-century scene—a sprinkling of Georges, 
either Walpole, a meticulous mentally-maiden lady 
novelist or dairy-maid, and, whether admired or deplored, 
but notwithstanding dominant, one Johnson, Dr. 
For quiet ha-ha behind fan, add in Hervey. Easy to 
know the names—Bute, Churchill—and the rest. 
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It is not so easy to see these in other aspects of their 
lives, or the rest in relation to them. ‘That is what 
Ronald Fuller has done. A sniggering subject he has 
made scholarly—I myself think at some expense. George 
Bubb Dodington, later Lord Melcombe, “ who cut up 
his embroidered waistcoats and satin breeches and 
sewed them together to make a carpet... . Cumberland 
said that the loops and button-holes were still visible 
here and there”’; and St. Francis Dashwood himself, 
who built a church with the pulpit and lectern arm- 
chairs on chests of drawers, each of which pulled out to 
form steps, with wine-bins under the windows and, 
one hundred feet above, a great golden ball in which 
he entertained the last members of his infamous brother- 
hood to milk punch—in a lesser hand, these could have 
been eccentricities. Mr. Fuller preserves them as people, 
reminds us, when necessary with warning, of their 
service to the State, but I think, errs this side of 
bawdrolatry. If you are dealing with the monks of 
Medenham and make the Wild West of Wycombe your 
landscape, you must either presume that it is familiar or 
foreign; Mr. Fuller, sagely avoiding sensationalism, 
nevertheless fights shy of the responsibilities of a subject 
which might also be a privilege both to his pen and to his 
perception. One, and one’s author, is either spectator or 
participant. The maniacs of Medenham are the subject 
of his book; they throw a light, even if a side one, on 
English eighteenth century. That light was bound to be 
lurid and that, if 1 may say so, is why both the author and 
his readers find it profitable to study. One can sit both 
sides of a fence, but one can’t, so to speak, hedge with 
the altar rail of a Black Mass, if black masses are your 
subject. That apart, Mr. Fuller has fulfilled his obligation, 
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not only in chronicling objectively a pathological cult, 
but in relating it to other aspects of the age, to which it 
was an esoteric, explanatory and essential adjunct. There 
is no “ de-bunking ”’ of the eighteenth century here, but 
a reductio ad misericordiam. Never easy to arrive at, 
but in this book done with equanimity. 

TREVOR JAMES 


LOVE AND DEATH. LLEWELYN Powys. Bodley. 15s. 
THE IMAGINATION OF the reviewer as he reads this book 
and is pursued through each beautiful passage by the 
necessity he isin to write 300 words about it boggles. 
It is almost impossible, he thinks, that these words shall 
not take on a certain perkiness when stood against the 
power and innocence of Love and Death. Where, he 
thinks, are the adjectives which can be superlative without 
being vulgar? Where all is good, can anything but that 
be said ? (Veed it ?) 

The Powys family have already put literature in debt 
to them. They have a certainty, a luminosity, a power 
that no contemporary praise can spoil, not that they have 
had very much contemporary praise, being rather used 
after the fashion of O la la—les Powys ! 

The happiness that Llewelyn has to write and be 
steeped in English literature is also our happiness. 
None other language than English but perhaps Greek 
can hunt so closely the beauty and subtlety of unuttered 
thought. Everything of physical and spiritual love is 
in this book and the death is the death of the animal senses 
supported by a mind naturaliter non christiana. (His 
Christ is the pale Galillean, not Crashawe’s fair friend 
of life.) And there is nothing so important as life or so 
poignant as death when the soul, going forth wailing 
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for the separation from her dear home, expects nothing 
but annihilation or the pale privilege of a ghost. How 
sweet then is earth and air and light, how valuable 
the darling girl, the difficult delightful lover—* cunning 
in being strange” ! 

Against the sung remembered transports of early 
love stands a background of beautiful landscape, of 
birds and beast, brilliant humbler creatures of an earthly 
paradise; the flowers bud and open, beetle and bull 
frog bask, the snake sloughs her skin. 

In Llewelyn’s home garden the father is bereaved 
of his wife’s presence: “ Better children weep than old 
men. I looked at my father; he was working quietly 
on his knees with his back to me.... ‘ Father, 
Father !’ I called, leaping up and running to his side, 
overwhelmed by a flood of love such as I had scarcely 
ever felt for him before. Large tears were falling upon 
the patch of ground where he was working. Indeed, 
the roughed-up gravel mould was wet with tears that had 
been steadily falling from the grey eyes of this proud 
old man of countless inarticulate reserves, whom not 
one of us had ever known to cry. ‘ What isit? What is 
it? Father?’ My heart yearned with sympathy. 
His words came at last. ‘ There is nobody now to come 
and see what I do!’” rc eae ita 
THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. HowarbD Coxe. 

Chatto and Windus. tos. 6d. 

No AUTHOR EVER makes a biography. 

Being attracted by some personality, one begins 
collecting facts, accumulating letters, collating notes, 
realizing environment, painstakingly building up—as it 
were—a full length portrait of the victim, till suddenly, 
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it ceases to be our portrait. We are instead employed 
before a mirror wherein our victim now lives and moves 
and has her being entirely independent of our efforts, 
“ Thank you, sir.” Lord ! the nods and beckonings and 
signals, and carryings-on with people standing behind 
our backs. The erstwhile victim under our glass coolly 
reverses the process and it is we who have to move 
aside, driven this way and that, while they hold converse 
with people, often complete strangers to us, and far 
beyond the borders of our small mirror. Hastily, we 
dodge about vainly striving to keep our eye on our 
intended victim, who is by now peopling existence with 
such a bevy of her own acquaintances that we ourselves 
are hard put to it to find pen-room. Yet—all they hand 
out to us, all the junk, scraps, scandals, a handful of 
laughter, a bucketful of tears, we are compelled to put 
down (curse them !). Half the time it seems totally 
irrelevant (but was it so to them ?). They will smash up 
our safest theories by hunting out a dubious, unnecessary 
letter, and we have got to use it—for it is they who make 
their own biographies. 

You can persuade live friends to discretion for their 
own good, but you can’t argue with the dead. 

In most trite quotation, “‘ There are no dead.” 

However, in the past tense, are some very amusing 
people. 

Mr. Coxe says, ‘‘ Writing about her amused me, and 
reading about her may amuse somebody else.”’ The 
publishers’ blurb does Mr. Coxe less than justice, in 
referring to his “ racy, colloquial style”. A light touch 
need not be unsteady, or uncertain. Many people will 
share the amusement he offers. 


DorotHy HARTLEY 
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MY FIFTY-ONE YEARS AT EUSTON. R. Carrinc- 

TON WILLIS. Bell. §s. 

THIS BOOK Is the record of a well-spent life. For most of 
it, Mr. Willis has been a railway official. During his free 
hours, he has found time to become a deservedly 
successful amateur actor, an equally successful teacher 
of elocution, a hard-working lay preacher and, later, a 
parliamentary candidate for the Labour Party. Since his 
retirement from the railway, he has become a successful 
farmer. Now, in his old age, he has written this book— 
“‘in the hope,” he says, “ that those who ask, ‘ Is life 
worth living ?’ may get a slight idea of the wonderful 
career . . . possible for anyone who sets out to make the 
best of life.’’ 

The secret of his success seems to be his freedom from 
all forms of doubt, especially self-doubt. At an early 
age, he discovered what was right and good; and he 
has held fast to it ever since. Even the occasional resent- 
ment of people who didn’t like being done good to has 
not discouraged him. 

Despite his success as an actor and a preacher, he is 
not a vivid writer. His book is a list of his doings, rather 
than the story of his life. But if—like me—you read 
autobiography more for the sake of the man than the 


tale, you will love him. 
HERBERT HODGE 


MAN OF POWER. The Life Story of Baron Ruther- 
ford of Nelson, O.M., F.R.S. Ivor B. N. Evans. 
Stanley Paul. 155. 

THE TITLE SUGGESTS that the subject is Kemal Ataturk or 

some other dictator, but the word “‘ power”’ is, perhaps, 

meant almost in its technical sense referring to the “ rate 
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of doing work ”, for Lord Rutherford was an extremely 
fast worker and pushed ahead with bold strides which 
showed great imagination and physical insight. Not that 
he was lacking in character: on the contrary, he was 
capable of infusing energy and enthusiasm in all who 
worked with him and his organizing abilities were 
invaluable during the war on the Admiralty Board of 
Invention in Research and later as chairman of the 
Advisory Council of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

Ernest Rutherford was a youthful prodigy and the 
author amusingly records that “he was probably. one 
of the worst schoolmates ever to draw on a blackboard ”’. 
Later, he left New Zealand and became the first student 
to enter the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge, under 
the new regulations introduced by its director, Sir J. J. 
Thomson, whereby graduates of other universities were 
allowed to work for a B.A. by research. It is a 
coincidence that the year in which Rutherford was 
born (1871) saw the foundation by the Duke of Devon- 
shire of the Cavendish Physical Laboratory which is 
now the foremost in the world. 

At 28 Rutherford became head of the physics 
department of McGill University, Montreal, and there 
continued in earnest his attack on the properties of 
radioactive substances. Here he made his first great 
discovery—that in natural radioactive substances the 
atom itself was disintegrating. Then, at Manchester 
University, where he became professor of physics in 
1907, he made his second and third great discoveries— 
that the atom was not a solid sphere but resembled a 
miniature solar system, and that the disintegration of 
certain atoms could be produced at will. 
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In 1919 he followed Clerk Maxwell, Lord Rayleigh, 
and Sir J. J. Thomson as Cavendish professor of 
physics at Cambridge, and continued the great tradition 
of British natural philosophy with distinction and 
tremendous energy up to the time of his death in 1937. 

A number of revealing incidents are described, but 
the average reader would probably prefer more about 
Rutherford the man and less about physics. Also, 
the rather naive air of hero-worship and the too 
many misprints are apt to be irritating. But for those 
who follow with interest the advances of science, this 
will be a fascinating and stimulating book. 


G. BURNISTON BROWN 


MANKIND 


Wie VENDMOr SE CONOMIC MANS “PETER F. 
Drucker. With an introduction by H. N. BRAILSFORD. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

THERE IS NEED Of a book in the sphere of politics to 
match Balfour’s Foundations of Belief in the sphere of 
theology. It might well be called The Foundations of 
Allegiance. Wyndham Lewis’s Art of Being Ruled came 
near to being such a book, as indeed did that recent but 
neglected little breviary of political wisdom, Madariaga’s 
Anarchy or Hierarchy. But the various crises of the past 
year, which have upset men’s minds even more profoundly 
than they promise to upset their homes, have had the 
effect of making all previous books on political theory 
appear obsolete. The old concepts, the old slogans, the 
old denominations will no longer do, suddenly. Our 
minds experience an urgent need to be set in order 
afresh. 
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Mr. Drucker’s book, which is described as having 
been rushed through the press, is the kind of work 
which attempts to grapple with this new situation. It is 
altogether a brilliant affair. The question to which it 
directs itself squarely is precisely that which, up to now, 
we have done our best either to avoid altogether or to 
“treat in passing ’’—taking care, in the latter case, to 
accelerate feverishly on approach. Why is it, the author 
asks, that Fascism, in spite of the fact that in the countries 
of its origin “ literally all means of propaganda were in 
the hands of uncompromising enemies of Fascism”’, 
has made and continues to make such steady headway in 
modern Europe, enlisting enthusiasm in direct proportion 
as it deprives the individuals who embrace it of every 
means of liberty, propagating lies which everybody— 
its devotees most of all—knows to be lies, and initiating 
a cult of irrationality which, unless arrested by some 
miracle, promises to overwhelm the accumulated culture 
of the past in a frenzy of barbarism ? In the first chapter, 
entitled ‘The Anti-Fascist Illusion’’, Mr. Drucker 
knocks the bottom out of a great deal of Left- 
Wing propaganda which, as he rightly suggests, is 
merely propaganda for Fascism @ rebours. ‘“‘ Every 
nation would have to go totalitarian in the event of war,”’ 
he observes: hence the fallacy inherent within the 
popular notion of “ fighting War and Fascism”’. What 
we have to recognize is that, in providing a refuge— 
even if only a temporary one—against what he calls the 
“ demons ”’ of modern life, the chief of which is insecurity 
(the lack of belief and the lack of employment—in short, 
the lack of mental and physical occupation), Fascism is 
doing something which Capitalism, with its enthronement 
of the profit-motive as the highest dynamic of human 
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behaviour and its covert worship of the Economic 
Man, has long ceased to do. It is a profound philo- 
sophical conception, of which Plato was perhaps the 
originator, that Evil is not so much the opposite of 
Good as the caricature of it. In denying that which 
makes life tolerable for the masses, Capitalist democracy 
has reared up a monster—but a monster which, because 
it supplies this deficiency in however gross a form, the 
masses hysterically embrace. To the pre-Fascist era, 
there is therefore no going back. Only by surpassing the 
Fascist phase of history is there any hope of recapturing 
the European tradition of freedom and equality, upon 
which alone a stable civilization can be maintained. 
In order to achieve this end, we must not merely be anti- 
Fascist ; we must be anti-Anti-Fascist as well. To hate 
Fascism with a sincere hatred is to love that of which it 
is so gross a perversion; hence the futility of the 
attitude of mere negation, into which too much 
democratic and socialist theorizing is inclined to fall. 
How inadequate this is as a summary of Mr. Drucker’s 
argument, the reader is invited—and indeed urged— 
to verify for himself. Here is something which is to-day 
becoming increasingly rare: a really mature book. 


E. W. F. TOMLIN 


MAN THE SLAVE AND MASTER. MARK GRANBARD. 
Dent. 10s. 6d. 

THE oBJECT OF this book is to explain some of the basic 

principles in the biological sciences and to indicate 

the benefits that knowledge of these principles bring to 

the solution of problems of “‘ race, eugenics, art, social 

progress, democracy, habit, custom, moral and ethical 
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ideals, war, and so on”’. This is an ambitious programme 
and no claim is made to exhaustive treatment, but the 
author succeeds in maintaining the reader’s interest 
although not always his agreement. 

The writer does not tell us his qualifications for calling 
himself a biologist, and although the whole book is a 
plea for treating all problems in a dispassionate manner, 
when the subject of psycho-analysis is discussed, his 
antipathy leads him to misrepresentation. But, apart 
from this defect, a rather naive epistomology and a 
tendency to dogmatic assertion, there is a large amount 
of stimulating reading which brings the reader into the 
front line of biological research. 

The chapter dealing with the formation of conditioned 
reflexes is of peculiar interest and the author stresses 
the part played by such conditioned actions in society, 
and points out a fact already made use of by the dictators, 
that if taken in hand at the proper age, an individual 
can be made to believe almost anything and associate 
any emotion with any event: ‘‘ He may be brought to 
fear rain, thunder, or the crescent moon, regard kissing 
as degrading, and wine as holy.” The blind instinctive 
actions of insects are illustrated with many startling 
examples. Artificial fertilization has now been achieved 
in mammals (rabbits) and the author has little doubt 
that man will soon be added to the list. Many curious 
human social customs are quoted, such as the Basque 
“ convade”’ which requires the mother of a new-born 
child to get up and go about her usual work while the 
husband goes to bed and receives visitors. 

The book concludes with a plea for “scientific 
humanism ”’ which implies the use of scientific knowledge 
for the benefit of all mankind, but this is only sketched 
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very lightly and the difficulties that will have to be over- 
come before it becomes more than a distant goal are 
not considered. Nevertheless, it is an ideal to work 
towards—perhaps the only one that can save that rather 
vague but very real thing which we call “ civilization ”. 


G. BURNISTON BROWN 


PLAYERS 


ACTING; ITS IDEA AND TRADITION. Rosert 
SPEAIGHT. Cassell. 25. 6d. 

EARLY STAGES. JouHN GreELcup. __ Illustrated. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

A POOR PLAYER. Haroitp Cuixp. Illustrated. 
Cambridge University Press. 35. 6d. 


Ir Is ALWAYS one of the many surprises about the 
stage that those performing on it are culturally so much 
less developed than those of the same tastes, generation, 
and upbringing in other professions. Even John Gielgud, 
who appears mainly in intelligent plays, was urged by 
Ellen Terry to “Read Shakespeare !”’ at an age when 
most young men of equal pretensions have already done 
that, at least once; and when he was twenty-one, he 
was “‘ mystified considerably’ by The Cherry Orchard 
and “‘ understood so little the style and construction of 
the play’ (in which nevertheless he was able to play 
Trofimov). Mr. Gielgud, however, can write 
interestingly on the technical problems of acting Hamlet. 
Comparatively few actors could. Few have any grasp 
of the deeper implications of their profession, and fewer 
still are articulate. 

Robert Speaight fortunately is. Knowing both the 
history and the spiritual significance of his profession 
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he gives us what is so rare—an actor’s statement of the 
idea of acting. 

He is wise and his wisdom is given fresh verve by wit 
so that there is not a page in these three lectures from 
which one does not wish to quote. Mr. Speaight, in 
them, shows that he is, and makes us, aware of, the 
soul as well as of the flesh and bones of acting. 

Mr. Gielgud’s book was not delivered as lectures to 
the Guild Theatre, it was in fact published as a series of 
articles in Woman's Journal. It is therefore useless to 
expect from it any insight into his theories of acting or 
appreciation of the masterpieces in which he has appeared. 
Career as an actor comes before progress as an artist. 
We have, indeed, a picture of a young actor’s personal 
growth and with its references to “dear Gwen” and 
Noel, its “ wild’? enthusiasms and “mad” rushings, 
it is not surprising that it is nearer to Coward’s Present 
Indicative than to Robert Speaight’s work. There is, 
however, much interesting information about producing, 
seasons at the Old Vic, fellow-players, and his own 
performances. It will appeal primarily to admirers of 
his productions, though there is no hint in it of what 
made them memorable, and the colourless style gives 
no suggestion of personality. But the title is, I think, 
very good. 

Mr. Child breaks newer ground in theatrical auto- 
biography by supplying, out of his personal experience, 
the story ofa failure. Slight as it is, it has a place in the 
theatrical history of the ’nineties. Stories of touring- 
companies, “ fit-ups,’’ celebrated actors, seen both from 
afar and close to, are bound to be mildly entertaining, 
even when, as here, they are too frequently interlarded 
with the author’s memories of his school and university 
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days. He knew the Bancrofts, he met Mrs. Kendal, and 
acted with Hare and Marie Lloyd. But on his own 
confession, he had neither love nor interest for the 
drama, and so the most interesting thing about him 
remains that for twenty years he did dramatic criticism 
for The Times. 

H. K. FISHER 


POETRY 


THE STILL CENTRE. STEPHEN SPENDER. Faber. 6s. 
CONFUSIONS ABOUT X. JuLian Symons. The 
Fortune Press. 35. 6d. 
LINES AT INTERSECTION.  JosEPHINE MILEs. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
THE SECOND VOLUME of poems by Stephen Spender 
enables those who concern themselves with contemporary 
poetry to corroborate their high opinion of his work. 
The collection of poems now published reveals character- 
istics which his first poems only promised, and establishes 
achievement which I personally find finer because I think 
it harder : I mean that these poems possess a fundamental 
honesty and conscientiousness which seems more 
admirable to me than the simple although exhilarating 
upgush of lyricism that distinguished his Poems. This 
is really a matter of taste, I know perfectly well: it is 
just as possible to write good poetry from an upgush 
as from a fundamental honesty. But, for my own part, 
I find that when I read good poetry written on a base of 
the profoundly conscientious, I enjoy it more, I admire 
it more, and I read it more than the poetry proceeding 
from a simple lyrical gush. By the phrase fundamental 
honesty, I mean to describe an element of the almost 
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surgical that anatomizes all the emotions of the ‘poet 
as they proceed upward into the poem: a curiosity 
which is totally uncompromising, an intellectual 
neutrality at once optimistic and pessimistic, and a 
technical unpretentiousness which can here sometimes 
become mere clumsiness. But all these are merely qualities 
of a major quality, that of the honesty that makes the 
poet realize that poetry, in the face of all the anthologists 
of light verse, is a very serious form of amusement—it 
happens to be even more important for some people, 
one of whom is, I suspect, Stephen Spender, than solving 
the dilemmas of political exigency. This, I think, is a 
happy realization : for whereas the politician usually 
makes a pretty bad poet, the poet does not often make 
a good politician. If one compares the best of these 
poems with the most urgent of Spender’s political 
statements, I have no doubt that the truth of this will 
be apparent. The sort of information contained in the 
following lines is, to me at least, more valuable because 
universally more valid than any number of political 
pronouncements : 


Perhaps it is we who are unreal and dead, 

We of a world that revolves, dissolves and explodes 
While we lay the steadfast corpse under the ground © 
Just beneath the earth’s lid, 


And the flowering eyes grow upward through the grave. 


The poems of Julian Symons are competent and rather 
charming and really not very original. Here, again, it 
is a trifle disappointing to observe how a talented 
individual can succumb to the prevailing idiom of the 
time and lose most of his own characteristics in too 
strict an emulation of fashionable tones of voice. Symons 
produces poems which are not literally interchangeable 
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NEW “BATSFORD” BOOKS 


THE LAND OF FRANCE 
By RALPH DUTTON and LORD HOLDEN 


Containing 160 pages of text, illustrated by some 130 superb Photographs 

of Scenery, Towns, Villages, Buildings, and Country Life. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 6d. net (by post 9s.). 
It would be hard to find two authors better equipped to collaborate on a 
book on France than Mr. Dutton and Lord Holden, for beginning in Eton 
days, their frequent excursions through the varied scenery they describe 
é have been continued over some twenty years. 

Their present book will be welcomed for the breadth of its knowledge, the 
charm of its writing, and the completely first-hand character of its descrip- 
tions. The better-known tourist haunts have purposely been dealt with 
briefly, and the authors have concentrated their attention on the vast tracts 
of the real France which are practically a closed book to visitors. The 
pleasant towns and villages of France, its endless historical associations and 
the life of its people to-day are interwoven with descriptions of its intensely 
varied landscapes, and even the wines and foods of different districts are 

discussed with a thoroughly practical connoisseurship. 


THE ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


THE HEBRIDES, ORKNEYS, and SHETLANDS 
By HUGH MacDIARMID 


With 88 Photographic Plates, Maps, and Colour Frontispiece. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 10s. 6d. net (by post IIs.). 
The illustrations to this unique book are of outstanding excellence. They 
show the day-by-day activities of the islanders, the startlingly white cottage 
in which they live and the grand landscape which is their home, as well as 
the “‘ sights”, such as lona and Staffa, which are the usual inducement to the 
visitor. The whole book, with its maps and colour frontispiece, provides a 
wonderfully complete picture of the life and the landscape—the soul and 
the face—of the Islands. 


THE LAND OF EGYPT 


ITS PEOPLE, LANDSCAPE, LIFE, CITIES, AND ANTIQUITIES. 
By ROBIN FEDDEN 


Containing 128 pages of Text, illustrated by a Coloured Frontispiece and 
129 brilliant Photographs. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, Price 12s. 6d. net. (by post |3s.). 
“‘ The Land of Egypt” is a large subject, but Mr. Fedden has a deep under- 
standing of it and he succeeds in presenting a picture in which due weight 
is given to the physical nature of the country, to the character of 
its inhabitants, and to the effects on land and people of the Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, Turks, French, and English who have succeeded each other as its 
rulers since the time of the Pharaohs. 


en 
A copy of Batsford’s Spring List containing particulars of some 30 books of great 
attraction will be sent free to anyone interested. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 


15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Publishers by appointment to H.M. Queen Mary.) 
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with those of W. H. Auden, but from any couple of lines 
I happen to turn up it is obvious how near to an echo 
he manages to be: 


Moving in their shadow country 
Go the attractive walkers on 
What seems the actual ground, 


or, 
My joking two now bow: honours are even. 
The winking eye is open on my right, 
Stock-Exchange walker, record breaker. Light 
He is it’s true, but wiry wiry. 


And as for the inexcusably expensive verses of Mrs. or 
Miss Josephine Miles, admirably produced by the 
American Book-Stratford Press Incorporated, of New 
York, whatever that may mean, I confess I might take 
the book to that desert island of so many conversations, 
but not to read. 


GEORGE BARKER 


NOVELS 


THE HEROES. MILLEN BRAND. Cassell. 85. Gd. 
THE LAST TWENTY years have brought in their full crop 
of war literature—the last war, the next war, and the 
various topical wars of the moment; The Heroes, 
shows us a new aspect or, rather, an aftermath of the 
Great War which has not been so widely discussed. 
These “‘ heroes” are not fighters in front line trenches, 
but a group of men in a New England home for war 
veterans. Most of them are disabled, not badly mutilated 
or crippled, but unable any longer to compete success- 
fully in the outside world, with its unemployment and 
economic upheavals ; those without private means are 
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new and forthcoming publications 
is now ready 


May we send you a copy? 


J. & E. BUMPUS, Ltd. 


477 OXFORD STREET 
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‘¢ The Sweet o’ the Year” 


Hardly a week goes by when you 
have not to give a present for some 
occasion—weddings, birthdays, in 
gratitude for hospitality, or to 
friends who are going away. Books 
are the best gifts and, if you don’t 
know what to choose, remember 
that BOOK TOKENS can be exchanged 
at a bookshop for the very books 
that your friends want. 


BOOK TOKENS are obtainable at most 
bookshops at prices from 3/9, in- 
cluding the attractive greeting card. 
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forced to give up the struggle, and make the home their 
world. Their freedom has gone, they have no hopes 
left, and have to drift aimlessly through their days, in 
an atmosphere of rules and regulations, longing to find 
an outlet for their talents and energies. George Burley, 
the main character, is more fortunate than most; the 
book leaves him about to return to his home town where 
better conditions are now prevailing, to a job and a new 
life with the girl he loves, but his companions will 
spend the rest of their existence in the institution. 

The subject of this book is very dramatic and moving ; 
Millen Brand has done full justice to its possibilities, and 
has produced a story which will not be easily forgotten. 


PERDITA MACPHERSON 


GANGWAY DOWN! Dave Mar.Lowe. Harrap. 
85. 6d. 


DAVE MARLOWE IS at it again—this time with a novel 
about a young seafarer who, in spite of being educated 
above his station, gives up everything for working-class 
solidarity. 

It’s a proletarian novel, all right. Johnnie Carson, 
dockside-kid, finds a patron in Deadloss, a friend of the 
family and sailor with a heart of gold. Deadloss sends 
the boy to a private school, where he learns to see the 
employer’s side of the industrial struggle. After a few 
month’s work in an office, Johnnie runs off to sea, 
and after interludes of bootlegging and beachcombing 
becomes the handsome young deck-steward on a trans- 
atlantic liner. Here love and working-class politics 
enter his clean young soul together, with dramatic 
effect. The girl comes from Kensington, and when his 
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fellow-seamen go on strike she persuades Johnnie to 
scab. Almost. For, on the last page, he throws his girl 
overboard (figuratively) and runs down the gangway 
to join his upsurging brothers. 

The pure, pastoral quality of the story wouldn't 
matter, of course, if the characters lived inside it. But 
they don’t. By page 200 he has only corpses on his hands, 
and the industry he displays in dragging them for 
another one hundred and fifty pages along the well- 
known paths of proletarian heroism is the most admirable 
thing about the book. MARK BENNEY 


DEATH AT HALF TERM. JOSEPHINE BELL. Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d. 
PERHAPS THE MOST important factor in the composition 
of a detective novel is not so much the ingenuity of the 
plot, as the clarity with which the characters are portrayed. 
They must be diving persons acting with a definite 
purpose; and therein lies the obvious weakness with 
Miss Bell’s latest work, Death at Half Term. The 
originality of the plot loses much of its freshness chiefly 
because the characters are so lifeless and artificial. The 
story itself, lacks “ gripping ”’ power, and in consequence 
there are many dull and uninteresting patches. In 
fairness, though, it must be said that the author writes 
with a pleasing style, so that the reader who prefers 
a detective novel to while away a long journey, will find 
this slight but fair reading. But, if he wants to work 
the whole case out for himself on the few clues given, 
then he’ll be disappointed. Perhaps that’s why I was. 
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If you want tobea QUIZ MASTER 


BETTER ENGLISH will unravel the secrets of the language for you. 


You will discover the hidden meanings of words. 

Did you know that our word hoodlum is the result of a 
newspaper misprint? A San Francisco newspaperman, 
racking his brain for a word to describe a gangster named 
Muldoon, got the idea of reversing the syllables of the 
rowdy’s name. He called him a Noodlum. An inebriated 
printer mistook the letter N for the letter H and the word 
appeared in print as Hoodlum 

“* Mind your p’s and q’s,”’ takes us back to the English 
waterfront tavern. ‘The accounts of patrons were marked 
on a board under the headings of pints and quarts. A man 
who couldn’t settle his account was told to “ mind his 
pints and: quarts 7,.0r, pis anda. dS 

Language will have a new meaning for you after you have 
wandered through the romantic fields of word history as 
brought to you in lively thumbnail sketches in the pages of 
BETTER ENGLISH Magazine. 

The pekinese dog first came from Pekin in China. The 
Peke was so highly prized by .the Chinese court that 
pups were suckled by wet nurses selected from the ladies 
at the court. Incidentally, chow is Chinese for food, and 
the chow dog was bred for eating purposes. ; 

By reading BETTER ENGLISH you will also discover 
how many words you have been using wrongly. And you will 
learn to master English by reading an entertaining magazine. 

There is not a dull page in BETTER ENGLISH. 
Every article is designed to help you. 

Edited by Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, BETTER ENGLISH 
has among its contributors H. L. Mencken, Janet R. Aiken, 
Frank H. Vizetelly, Milton Wright, A. A. Roback, and other 
equally outstanding men of literature. 

Single copies are twenty-five cents at news-stands. 
Better yet, however, send ONE DOLLAR for a five-months’ 
trial subscription. 
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